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The Hawaiian Islands have more to attract and fascinate from a 
traveler's standpoint than any spot whatsoever. Hawaii is indeed the ideal 
“Island Paradise ’’—a —— Spring—sunshine, birds and flowers all the year! The celebrated 
**Volcano of Kilauea,” is the largest known active Volcano in the world, its ever-living liquid lakes of fire 
are so easy of access that delicate ladies and children are frequently taken to their vei rink. Visitors 
to the Pacific Coast should not omit a trip to the Sandwich Islands. The voyage on the blue -Pacific is 
usually as pleasant and calm as on a mill-pond. 


Send 5 cents for pamphlet ‘“‘Kilauea Views,”’ to Oceanic Steamship Company, 114 Montgomery Street, San Francisco. 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


WHAT IS THE MONROE DOCTRINE? 


S was to be expected, the President’s special message on the 
Venezuelan dispute has precipitated a general discussion 
of the Monroe doctrine and the extent to which it applies to the 
present case. There seems to be general assent to the assertion 
made by Lord Salisbury that the doctrine has never become a 
part of international law; but American newspapers pretty gen- 
erally maintain that this point is immaterial, that the doctrine 
has become a part of this Government’s policy, and, whether rec- 
ognized or not by other nations, must be upheld by us. Follow- 
ing are some of the more important utterances on this subject: 


The Origin of the Doctrine.—‘The Monroe doctrine, as un- 
derstood by those who originated it, had reference to a certain 
political situation, and was intended to meet that situation. 
Briefly that situation was as follows: After the overthrow of 
Napoleon and his European imperial idea, and the restoration of 
the princes of continental Europe to their thrones, certain of these 
princes, chief among them the Czar of Russia, the Emperor of 
Austria, and the King of Prussia, entered into a league, called 
the Holy Alliance, which, among other things, pledged all to 
‘ssist each in putting down popular insurrections in the domin- 
‘ons of each respectively. 

“That is, the system here established for continental Europe 
was a league of absolute monarchies, upon the principle of inter- 
vention, to aid each other in suppressing all movements for con- 
sututional government and civil liberty in either. The restored 
Sourbon King of France joined the Alliance shortly after its orig- 
inal establishment, as did all the other powers of continental 
~“urope, except the Papal states. On the other hand, England 
held aloof from it, refused to join it, and condemned its principles. 
7 The Alliance first applied its principles of intervention in the 
Neapolitan question in 1821, and restored King FerdinandIV. It 
next applied it in restoring King Ferdinand VII. in Spain and 
suppressing the Spanish revolution of 1822-23. 

° It was thought and feared throughout England and the United 
States that the Alliance intended to lend its power to King Ferdi- 


nand in restoring his authority over his rebellious provinces in 
Mexico and South America. 

“It was under these circumstances, and to meet this exigency, 
that England and the United States took counsel with each other, 
and resolved to intervene against this intervention of the Holy 
Alliance powers, and demand that the question between Spain 
and her rebellious colonies be left to themselves, as a purely in- 
ternal matter, with which outside powers should not meddle. 
That is, England and the United States resolved to assert the doc- 
trine of non-intervention in the purely internal affairs of a state by 
any other state as a principle of international law, and to make the 
principle of non-intervention effective by intervening against in- 
tervention. 

“This was the Monroe doctrine as understood by its origina- 
tors, nothing more and nothing less. . . . 


“It is true that in an entirely different part of Mr. Monroe’s: 


famous message there occurs the declaration that the American 
continent was, at that time, all occupied by sovereignties capable 
of governing the entire territory of it, and that nothing more was 
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THE TERRITORY IN DISPUTE. 


(Great Britain claims it all from the Essequibo to Salisbury’s extreme line, an refuses 
to arbitrate the claim as far as the Schomburgk line. The line of Conseso-Vijo shows 
a compromise proposed by Venezuela between the old Spanish (Senor Fortique) line 
and the British Schomburgk line. ] 


open to occupation by any power as a new discovery. But this 
was not then considered as any part of the Monroe doctrine, nor 
for many years afterward, altho generally conceded.”—/Pro/. /. 
W. Burgess, of the Chair of Political Science, Columbia Col- 
lege, New York, in The Evening Fost. 


Not an Obsolete Doctrine.—“It was in the summer of 1823 
that this illustrious English statesman [George Canning] became 
convinced or suspicious that the Holy Alliance had it in mind to 
extend its operations to America and reestablish Spanish rule in 
those colonies. He communicated his belief or suspicion to Mr. 
Rush, then American Minister in London, and suggested (confi- 
dentially) that the United States assist England in preventing 
any sucb mischievous action. He thought a public declaration 
would be useful. Mr. Rush transmitted the proposal to Wash- 
ington, and the President and Cabinet took it into immediate 
consideration. Mr. John Quincy Adams, then Secretary of State, 
was inclined to pooh-pooh it. Not so his colleagues. All of 
them—notably Mr. Calhoun—thought the matter pretty serious. 
So did President Monroe. Many meetings were held. ‘Two ex- 
Presidents, Jefferson and Madison, were asked for their opinions. 
The Eighteenth Congress met on December 1, 1823, and the Presi- 
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dent’s message was received and read the followingday. Inthe 
seventh paragraph Mr. Monroe told the Congress about the ar- 
rangements made with Russia for an amicable determination of 
her rights and interests on the northwestern coast of this con- 
tinent,and added: 


‘**'The occasion has been judged proper for asserting, as a principle in 
which the rights and interests of the United States are involved, that the 
American continents, by the free and independent condition which they 
have assumed and maintain, are henceforth not to be considered as subjects 
for future colonization by any European power.’ 


“In the thirty-ninth paragraph of the message, the President 
used the language here following : 

‘**In the wars of the European powers, in matters relating to them- 
selves, we have never taken any part, nor does it comport with our policy so 
todo. It is only when our rights are invaded, or seriously menaced, that 
we resent injuries or make preparation for our defense. With the move- 
ments inthis hemisphere we are, of necessity, more immediately connected, 
and by causes which must be obvious to all enlightened and impartial 
observers. ... We oweit, therefore, to candor, and to the amicable rela- 
tions existing between the United States and thuse powers, to declare that 
we should consider any attempt on their part to extend their system to any 
portion of this hemisphere as dangerous to our peace and safety. With 
the existing colonies or dependencies of any European power we have not 
interfered and shall not interfere. But with the governments who have 
declared their independence and maintained it, and whose independence 
we have, on great consideration and just principles, acknowledged, we 
could not view any interposition for the purpose of oppressing them, or 
controlling in any other manner their destiny, by any European power, in 
any other light than as the manifestation of an unfriendly disposition 
toward the United States.’ 


“In these extracts from the message of seventy-two years ago 
is embodied the Monroe doctrine, so-called. It grew, as we have 
seen, out of a suggestion made by the greatest English statesman 
of the time, and it had his cordial approval. It was a very cour- 
ageous declaration, all the circumstances considered. It as- 
tonished and impressed Europe. It accomplished its immediate 
purpose. It has been shaping our policy and diplomacy ever 
since, as Mr. Olney has pointed out. A few distinguished public 
men beginning with Mr. John Quincy Adams have busied them- 
selves with efforts to minimize it. They are dead; the Monroe 
doctrine has survived them. Like all living doctrines it is made 
up of letter and spirit, and the spirit is more important than the 
letter. George Canning’s successor at the British foreign office 
now tells us that it is obsolete. It does not appear to be so in the 
view of the United States of America.”"—7he Courant (Rep.), 
Hartford, Conn. 


A Question of Power, Not of Law.—‘All argumentation 
about the Monroe doctrine as a part of international law, to be rec- 
ognized as such by the whole family of nations, is idle. The 
Monroe doctrine is a rule this country keeps for its own purposes, 
The maintenance of the Monroe doctrine and its construction and 
application to this or that case is not a question of law, but a ques- 
tion of power. If we are willing and also strong enough to main- 
tain it in whatever shape against the adverse interests or preten- 
sions of other nations, it will be maintained. If not, not. It is 
therefore useless to trouble ourselves or others about the formal 
recognition of the Monroe doctrine as a part of international law. 
The question turns now, as it will always do, upon a specific case, 
and we have to ask ourselves, in each instance, whether and how 
far we consider the safety and greatness of the country—for which 








Miss COLUMBIA (looking at the two portraits) :—*But I like the REAL 
ONE THE BEST.” 


(Reproduced from a cabled description of a cartoon in the London Graphic. 
—The World, New York. 
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Mr. Cleveland makes his appeal—as involved in the case, and in 
what way we can protect this safety and greatness without un- 
necessarily disturbing the peace of the world.”—Laztorial in 
Harper's Weekly. 


Simply a Matter of Self-Defense.—‘‘ There is no question of 
international law about it. Wedeem it for ourinterest to prevent 
any encroachment by Great Britain upon the territory of a South 
American country, and in order to do that we find it necessary to 
decide for ourselves what constitutes encroachment. Having de- 
cided for ourselves, we propose to enforce the decision. That is 
the doctrine. There is no principle of international law about it, 
except the principle of self-defense, we being the sole judges as 
to what self-defense requires. It may be, as Professor von Holst 
says, ‘dictatorship, pure and simple,” but there it is, call it what 
you will. ... 

“The British policy is to grab everything that can be got by 
browbeating, bullying, trickery, or any means short of war with 
a nation able to defend itself. Our policy is not to seize an acre 
against the will of its inhabitants, not to force our system of 
government upon any one who doesn’t want it, nor to interfere 
anywhere outside of the Western hemisphere. It is simply to pre- 
vent any new encroachment upon the territory of any of the “three 
Americas” and the adjacent islands by any monarchical country 
of Europe. 

“Whatever else may be said of it, this is undeniably a policy 
which looks to the maintenance of free institutions and the pres- 
ervation instead of the disintegration and absorption of political 
organizations of whatever name or form. 

“If it comes to war in pursuance of this policy we can appeal to 
the enlightened sentiment of mankind with much more contidence 
than Great Britain, which notoriously seeks to enlarge its terri- 
torial possessions with little regard for the rights of those whom 
it seeks to dispossess or rule.”— 7he Chronicle (Dem.), Chicago. 


The Olney Doctrine, Not the Monroe Doctrine. —‘“‘ Nothing can 
be more preposterous than the President’s solemn assurance that 
the enforcement of the Olney doctrine in this case is important to 
our peace and safety as a nation, and is essential to the integrity 
of our free institutions and the tranquil maintenance of our distinc- 
tive form of government. And yet upon the solemn proclamation 
of this absurdity by the President, uninformed and unthinking 
people, acting on a patriotic impulse, came to his support. They 
supposed they were sustaining the Monroe doctrine, when it was 
only the Olney doctrine. They imagined they were standing by 
their country, when they were really pushing along a third-term 
boom. The result of this wrong and this insensate folly is seen 
in the creation of a dangerous war fever here, in the excitement 
of a more perilous enthusiasm in Venezuela, in nearly solid union 
of the foreign powers against our position, and in a serious blow 
to our reviving business. In the light of all these facts the war 
message of the President was not a blunder but a crime.”— 7he 
World (Dem.), New York. 


President Cleveland has a Right to Formulate a Policy.— 
“President Cleveland has quite as good aright as had President 
Monroe to formulate a policy with reference to our relations with 
the South American republics. We see no reason why what 7/e 
Evening Post rather sneeringly refers to in the language of one 
of its correspondents as “the Cleveland doctrine” should not’ be 
quite as respectable as the Monroe doctrine. The sole question 
now as in 1823 is whether or not it is consistent with American 
interests to allow Great Britain to absorb the Venezuelan repub- 
MB. 2 + o 

“As we are not bound by the Monroe doctrine as an authority, 
neither are we limited by it. For instance, there is nothing in 
that principle, as it has usually been interpreted, which forbids 
the peaceable acquisition of territory on this continent by any 
European power. So far as the Monroe doctrine itself is con- 
cerned, there is no reason why Great Britain should not buy the 
whole of Venezuela, or Mexico either, if she could make satisfac- 
tory arrangements with the governments of thosecountries. The 
best authorities have held that there never was any intention of 
forbidding the peaceful and voluntary transfer of territory from a 
South American state to a European power. John Quincy 
Adams, who was Monroe’s Secretary of State, when he himself 
became President, restated the doctrine on this point in a much 
milder form, and even in this form it was repudiated by the House 
of Representatives. And yet this country could, and would, ob- 
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ject to such transfer, if it was thought that our interests were 
threatened by it. Wecould not object on any other ground with- 
out doing what is forbidden to the nations of Europe—that is, 
‘oppressing’ or ’controlling,’ the destiny of the South American 
state involved.”— Zhe News (/nd.), /ndianapolzs. 


Self-Defense Our Only Justification.—‘“‘ We should not fall into 
the corresponding error of maintaining that the declaration of Mr. 
Monroe is binding upon us to-day. His declaration was made to 
meet a particular exigency and ceased to be operative long ago. 
Its life was limited to the continuance of the circumstances that 
provoked it. What we now call the Monroe doctrine, and cherish 
as a fundamental rule of our foreign policy, is the principle which 
underlay Monroe's declaration, and not the declaration itself. 
The declaration of 1823 was simply a particular application of a 
general principle, and is valuable merely as a precedent. It is 
like a judicial decision: not the law itself, but an application of 
the law; and, as the lawyer studies cases to get at the principle 
they embody, so we may study Monroe’s declaration to g: t at its 
principle or ‘doctrine.’ 

“In doing so we shall discover that it is nothing more than a 
rule of self-defense, which may be expressed thus: The United 
States will oppose any interference on the part of a European 
power in the affairs of this hemisphere which it may deem, under 
all the circumstances of the particular case, dangerous to its life 
or interests. . 

“The reason of the doctrine failing, the doctrine itself fails. 
The inhibition does not extend to all forms of intervention, but 
only to such as are ‘dangerous to our peace and safety.” We did 
not warn off Europe for the protection of anybody but ourselves: 
our attitude was wholly self-regarding. We placed our protest 
solely on the ground of self-defense, and it is only on that ground 
that the Monroe doctrine is defensible at all. The doctrine takes 
its rise and finds its limitations in the necessity for self-defense.” 
—M. RB. Dunnell, of the Minneapolis Bar, in American Law 
Review (December). 


The United States Sovereign Within Limits.—‘ We deny that 
the United States are practically sovereign on this continent and 
that their fiat is law all over this continent. The United States 
are sovereign within the limits of the United States, and within 
the limits of our Constitution, and they have absolutely no power 
or authority outside of our boundaries, and none whatever, except 
such as is conferred upon them by the Constitution. 

“Mr. Olney means, of course, that the United States, upon this 
continent, are the big boy amongst the little ones—the Gulliver 
amongst the Liliputians—and that they can compel all the little 
fellows over here to do whatever they choose to order. . . . 

“There is one passage in our diplomatic correspondence that is 
the match of this, but the American people had hoped the possi- 
bility of anything like it in the future had ended with its author, 
the late James G. Blaine. In Mr. Blaine’s dispatch to Lord Gran- 
ville of November 19, 1881, discussing the respective rights of 
Great Britain and the United States under the Clayton-Bulwer 
treaty, to control the Nicaragua Canal, he said: ‘The military 
power of the United States, as shown by the recent Civil War, is 
without limit, and in any conflict on the American continent al- 
together irresistible,’ and this was only by way of threat. The 
American people had supposed that with Blaine’s departure from 
the office of Secretary of State, the danger of their being humili- 
ated by such vulgar braggadocio in our intercourse with foreign 
powers was ended. But Olney has evidently taken Blaine for his 
model, and is imitating the worst features in the character of that 
very bad man.”— 7he Times (Dem.), Richmond, Va. 


Time to Make the Monroe Doctrine International Law.— 
“If, then, the Monroe doctrine is not international law, it is time, 
as one of our own representatives has said, to make it such. 
Nations have not hesitated to attempt to impose on others, by the 
exercise of power, principles at variance with human rights and 
human liberty. If Great Britain had not met with the firm front 
and the successful armies of this country in 1812, it might to-day 
be international law, as far as these two nations at least are con- 
cerned,that a British vessel could search an American ship at pleas- 
ure, and take from it any seamen whom it pleased to call British 
subjects. Why, then, should we not demand firmly acceptance of 
a principle of immense importance to us and not hostile to the 
Tights of others? The maintenance of the Monroe doctrine is es- 
Sential, we believe, to the safety of the Republic. It is time that 
it should be admitted with honor to the law of nations, and it is 
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our part to see to it that no question as to its standing shall be 
raised in the future.”— 7he Globe (/nd. Dem.), St. Paul. 


The New Monroeism.—“ That the position taken by the Presi- 
dent and the Secretary of State is not involved in the Monroe doc- 
trine as originally understood is admitted, so far as we have been 
able to observe, by all competent authorities. Whether it is wise 
for us to adopt asa national policy an extension of the doctrine 
which would cover the case of a boundary dispute like that between 
Great Britain and Venezuela is another question. And assuredly 
it is a question which should have been well and fully considered 
before pronouncement was made upon it in such a way as to have 
even the appearance of precipitating a war between the United 
States and England. The dangerous tendencies of the spirit in 
which this has been done could not be better exemplified than in 
the amazing language used by Secretary Olney. when he declared 
that ‘the United States is practically sovereign upon this continent 
and its fiat is law upon the subjects to which it confines its inter- 
position.’ . .. The new Monroeism has but just shot up, and 
already it brings us such surprising fruit. If we see such things 
in the green tree, what shall we find in the dry?”—T7he News 
(Dem.), Baltimore. 


“It is not a question of international Jaw, but of national safety 
and welfare. When Japan obtained a cession of important ter- 
ritory from China, Russia, France and Germany stepped in and 
forced Japan to relinquish the concession. ‘There is no inter- 
national law that warranted such interference. Nor is there any 
sanction for what is known in European diplomacy as the main- 
tenance of the balance of power. Such claims and controversies 
have arisen and will continue to arise out of the right which each 
nation has to assert and maintain its own best interests. The 
Monroe doctrine belongs to this category."—7he Chronicle 
(/nd.), San Francisco. 


“When Uncle Sam got up out of the Atlantic Ocean and set 
foot on dry land he was told that, according to international law, 
all he was entitled to was to be hanged. From that time on 
Uncle Sam was obliged to make international law to suit his 
own case. Self-preservation is the first law of nature. The 
law of nature is older, higher, deeper, and longer than interna- 
tional law. From this time forth so far as the American con- 
tinent is concerned, Uncle Sam purposes to make, not to take, 
international law. This is the law of nature for this nation. 

“This is the short of it."— Zhe Times-Herald (/na.), Chicago. 


“If the Monroe doctrine is simply an independent declaration 
by this country and has never been recognized in international 
law, it would seem to be time lost for Lord Salisbury to try to 
show that Mr. Olney’s attitude is not strictly within the Monroe 
doctrine. Mr. Olney'’s attitude is the attitude of his country at 
the present time, just as much as the Monroe doctrine was when 
President Monroe uttered it. This country has just as good 
ground to fight for it as it had to fight against impressment of 
‘American seamen and the war on neutral commerce in 1812, two 
principles of British policy that had never been recognized in in- 
ternational law. and have since been abandoned by Great Brit- 
ain.”— The Capital (Rep.), Topeka, Kans. 





UNCLE SAM: * You go slowly also,.’’—7he Herald, New York. 
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FOR RELIEF OF THE NATIONAL FINANCES. 


N response to the President’s special message calling on Con- 
gress to come to the relief of the Treasury, both Houses 
gave up the customary holiday recess to consider measures of re- 
lief for the national finances. The immediate result has been to 
disclose radical differences of opinion, apparently irreconcilable, 
between both branches of Congress, neither of which agrees with 
the President, regarding the kind of legislation needed to relieve 
the Treasury. These differences have reopened the whole field 
of political discussion on the tariff and currency. 

The President believes that nothing less than the retirement of 
legal-tender notes will afford permanent relief to our financial 
condition. 

In support of their contention that the operation of the “endless 
chain,” which the Administration deems the cause of the financial 
difficulties, is itself the result of an insufficiency of the revenue, 
which makes it necessary to use in payment of current expenses 
the legal-tender notes redeemed with gold obtained by bond 
issues, the Republican majority in the House passed so-called 
“emergency” tariff and bond bills within a week after receiving 
the President's special message. 

The tariff bill restores duties on wool, woolens, and lumber to 
the extent of 60 per cent. of the duties levied under the McKinley 
act, and makes a horizontal increase of 15 per cent. on all other 
schedules of the present Wilson-Gorman law, except the sugar 
schedule, with the proviso that none of the duties so fixed shall 
exceed the rates of the McKinley law; this increase to become 
inoperative August 1, 1898. 

The bond bill authorizes the issue by public subscription of 
five-year 3-per-cent. coin bonds, to be used for no other purpose 
than the redemption of legal-tender notes, which may be withheld 
as a reserve at the discretion of the Secretary of the Treasury, 
but not retired. The Secretary is also authorized to issue $50,- 
000,000 in certificates of indebtedness to run for three years at 3 
per cent., to be used in meeting deficiencies in the revenue. 

The free-silver men are understood to have a majority of eight 
or more in the Senate. They will control the Finance Committee 
which will have charge of the House emergency bills, and are 
in a position to dictate terms. 

Republican journals in general support the policy of the House, 
altho there is some difference of opinion as to whether the revenue 
or protective principle dominates the Dingley tariff bill. 

Meantime the gold reserve has fallen considerably below $70,- 
000,000, and preparations for a large issue of gold bonds under 
existing law (authorizing thirty year 4 per cents.) are reported. 
Provisions for issuing clearing-house certificates have been made 
in several cities since the recent flurry in the stock market. 

We quote press opinions on the financial situation and the pro- 
posed remedies : 


A Complicated Situation.—‘ Before the war-scare complicated 
our difficulties the financial situation admitted of easy measure- 
ment. The Treasury had to deal with an export demand for 
gold, and this demand was caused purely and simply by an over- 
supply of currency. . . . A sure cure for the trouble was obtain- 
able through contraction. It was certain that this remedy would 
be speedily effective, for with dearer money here foreign capital- 
ists could be depended upon to leave their balances on this side 
of the Atlantic for investment. But the war-scare has introduced 
a new complication. It has made foreigners distrustful, and 
their distrust attaches less to our Government credit than to our 
national character. ... We hardly need say that whatever 
[clearing-house] certificates are emitted will operate as a direct 
inflation of the currency, and in so doing will counteract the con- 
tractive influence of an absorption of currency by a bond sale. It 
will be seen that the financial situation can no longer be regarded 
asa simple one. There are cross-currents of varying strength, 
and political considerations have become a factor of disturbance. 

“A return to the simpler conditions that existed before the war- 
scare is very desirable. If these conditions were restored the 
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Treasury would have no especial difficulty in dealing with the 
drain of gold. The excess of currency now runs in much lighter 
figures than it did last year. The bond sales of the past never 
had a fair chance to do their remedial work, asa large part of the 
contraction of the currency which they should have produced was 
neutralized by the deficiency of the revenue. Still the three sales 
taken together have produced an appreciable reduction in the 
amount of legal-tender notes circulating outside of the Treasury. 
The redemption of notes caused by the recent withdrawals of 
gold has resulted in a further reduction, so that exporters of the 
yellow metal are now somewhat hampered in their operations by 
a difficulty of obtaining greenbacks for presentation at the Treas- 
ury. Under these conditions an additional contraction of the 
currency by a bond sale could hardly fail to free the Treasury 
from the gold drain, if the complications arising from the war 
message could be removed.”— 7he Herald (/nd.), Boston. 


Insufficiency of Revenue.—“It is admitted by the Administra- 
tion that there has been an insufficiency of revenue in the past, 
but it is estimated that the present tariff law will work out its 
own salvation in the coming fiscal year, and more than meet the 
necessities of the Government. This is, of course, a matter of 
hope. The Republicans of the House refuse to accept that hope 
and insist upon making sure that the revenues of the Government 
shall be sufficient. They propose asystem of present relief that to 
their minds seems adequate. ‘The President’s idea of the situa- 
tion is that there should be acomplete and final redemption of the 
troublesome notes by a bond issue of great size, and he persists in 
entertaining the belief that the Wilson-Gorman tariff act will 
meet the necessities of the Government. The practical outcome 
of the controversy is a matter of doubt. Everybody but the 
Administration believes that there is need of additional revenue 
from some source.”— 7he Star (/nd.), Washington, 


No Permanent Relief in the Emergency Bills.—‘‘ Congress 
has again displayed its ignorance in the measures it has proposed 
for the relief of the financial situation. Neither the revenue biil 
nor the bond bill finds approval in financial or trading circles. 
The first will disturb trade even if it does produce more revenue, 
and the second is only another way of perpetuating the evils 
which threaten the Treasury with bankruptcy from time to time. 
They are only two more examples of what the cowboy can do with 
difficult and delicate subjects. It is said that if these measures 
reach the President they will be vetoed. Wall Street is, there- 
fore, looking for another issue of bonds to make good the Treas- 
ury gold reserve. For that reason the stock market is strong, 
and ought under the stimulus of such an issue go back to the 
prices that existed before the war-scare. It is toomuch to expect 
that a rise similar to that that followed the issue of March last 
will take place now, because whatever the Treasury does is a 
makeshift because of the laws that tie its hands, and, while the 
business community will be glad of the temporary relief occa- 
sioned, it will not forget that it is temporary, or that so long as 
Congress is so obstinate in its refusal] to apply the proper remedy, 
it is only a matter of time when the Treasury will be as badly 
off again as ever.”"— Record and Guide (Financial), New York. 


The Tariff Bill Just, Wise, and Necessary.—“ Our Demo- 
cratic friends must, it would seem, admit that the Dingley bill is 
as just and wise as it is necessary. It is conceived distinctly on 
a revenue, as distinguished from a protective, basis. It will, in- 
deed, afford ‘incidental protection,’ but only incidental. Any 
tariff bill that lays duties on imported articles which compete 
with home products is inevitably protective. That the Dingley 
bill is far from being a revival of the McKinley bill is shown by 
the fact that, so far as the two measures cover the same ground, 
the rate named in the measure passed by the House is, for the 
most part, but 60 per cent. of the rate named in the bill of 1890. 
The expectation, based upon careful study and expert opinion, is 
that the new measure will result in an addition of between $40,- 
000,000 and $50,000,000 per annum to the Government's income. 
That will suffice to stop the growth of the deficit and probably to 
yield a small but comfortable surplus. 

“The operation of the measure is limited to two and one-half 
years. Excepting in the cases of wool and lumber, the principle 
followed is that of a ‘horizontal’ increase in rates of duty. Both 
these features stamp the measure as a temporary expedient, to 
meet a temporary and urgent necessity. As the chairman of 
the committee of ways and means points out, the principle of 
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dealing with the subject horizontally is one that can be de- 
pended only on account of the need of great promptness. ... 
The Dingly bill is avowedly a compromise bill.”— Zhe Adver- 
tiser (Rep.), Boston, 


“The Wilson-Cleveland monstrosity is flooding the country 
with cheap goods and making it impossible for American manu- 
facturers to compete without reducing the price of labor almost 
to European standards, where the conditions are entirely differ- 
ent. The horizontal increase of fifteen per cent. will check im- 
portations and give our own people a better chance, altho, being 
a mere emergency revenue-raiser, that full protection which the 
country so much needs is not granted. The President will be 
given the opportunity to sign a bill which will give him more 
revenue. If he prefers to deal with brokers he can do so, of 
course, but the responsibility will be upon his shoulders.”— 7he 
Inquirer (Rep.), Philadelphia. 


Wicked and Cruel Tariff Scheme.—‘‘That which should be 
considered earnestly by all business interests is the determination 
of the Republican Party to disturb and embarrass those interests, 
to turn back the rising tide of recovery from depression, by legis- 
lative and political agitation concerning the entire tariff struc- 
ture. ‘Thoughtful men know what the effect must be upon indus- 
try and trade. While it would, we think, be very noticeable in 
the woolen industry, it would be observed everywhere. This 
scheme is a cruel and wickedone. There is no reasonable excuse 
for the presentation and support of it. Ifthe Republicans really 
believe that the revenue should be increased at once, they know 
that it could be increased sufficiently by the imposition of internal 
taxes which would cause no general disturbance whatever. But 
they are playing the game of politics, and are not unwilling to 
check a business revival which has taken place under the Demo- 
cratic tariff which they have continuously denounced as an injuri- 
ous and depressing law."— The Times (Dem.), New York. 


“It is not material which protected interest, which monopoly 
fattened on the taxes paid by the people is most agressive and 
rapacious in this emergency when the country is in the midst of 
a struggle with its foes of all kinds—with England claiming and 
ready to enforce by its armies and fleets vast territorial rights on 
this continent, with the gold sharks attacking the specie reserve 
and the public credit at all points, with every form of domestic 
and foreign enmity. 

“This is the emergency which the piratical protected interests 
have chosen as a time to enforce on Congress their demands for 
new subsidies, new bounties, new extortions under the false color 
of revenue taxation.”— 7he Chronicle (Dem.), Chicago. 


First Step in a McKinley Revival.—‘“It [the Dingley bill] is 
not designed primarily to raise revenue but to raise protection. 
If more revenue was the sole or main object of the House, and 
objection was made to resorting to additional excise taxes, on 
beer, for example, a small duty on tea and coffee would produce 
a certain revenue result. But addition.1 duties on woolens, etc., 
will not produce certain revenue results They are not designed 
to. ‘The committee’s report expressly states that one object of 
the higher rates is to secure to home-producers a larger measure 
of the production demanded bythe coun ry’sconsumption. Thus 
the aim is rather to discourage importations and hence to reduce 
revenue, than to increase revenue. ‘The difference between a 
tariff for revenue with incidental protection and a tariff for pro- 
tection with incidental revenue is irreconcilable, and in choosing 
the latter the Republicans are estopped from claiming revenue as 
their chief object. 

“This, of course, reopens the whole question. No one will be 
deceived by the provision that the new rates shall lapse in 
August, 1898. That is a design in the first place to disarm the 
opposition to high-tariff changes prevalent among Western Re- 
publicans; and, in the second place, to pave the way for a general 
and permanent upward tariff revision when the party shall get 
full power, as it expects to within the next twelve months. Cer- 
tainly the House majority has no idea of shaking up the woolen 
industry, now, for example, with any intention of permitting it 
to be unshaken or shaken up again at the end of two and a haif 
years."— The Republican (Ind.), Springfield, Mass. 


Coin Bonds as Good as Gold Bonds.—‘‘Our Government is 
pledged to maintain the parity of gold and silver. To discrim- 
inate against silver by saying that we will accept only gold for 
new bonds is to violate that policy. Moreover, it is useless. 
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Only legal tender will be accepted, of course. So long as the 
interchangeability of gold, silver, and paper is practically main- 
tained by the directions given to sub-treasuries, it does not mat- 
ter a picayune what the bonds are paid for with. Coin bonds will 
serve every purpose of gold bonds and avoid national self-stulti- 
fication.” — 7he Recorder (Rep.), New York. 


Republican Indorsement of Bond-Issuing.—‘“ The only thing 
the bond bill will accomplish, if it passes, will be to stop the Re- 
publicans from criticizing in future the policy of the Administra- 
tion in having issued bonds. ‘They will then be in the same boat 
with the Administration, in the respect of indorsing bond issues 
as a proper'mode of relief. The only difference will be that the 
passage of a bond bill will be the height of Republican states- 
manship, and will be accepted as their plan of relieving the 
Treasury, while the Democratic Administration declares that bond 
issues are but temporary makeshifts and that nothing short of the 
retirement of the greenbacks and other legal tenders will afford 
adequate relief to the Treasury.”— 7he Times (Dem.), Kansas 
City. 

A Popular Loan Bill.—‘“‘Its [the bond bill’s] most ‘valuable 
provision is that which directs that these bonds shall be advertised 
to be sold at sub-treasuries and depositories of the United States, 
it being also provided that the small bonds shall be placed on sale 
at certain classes of post-offices. This policy embodies the prin- 
ciple of a popular loan, and as such it will be heartily welcomed. 
With more than $200,000,000 of gold lying in the vaults of state, 
national, and savings banks of the country, and fully as much 
more stored by in private hoardings, it is morally certain that an 
offer of bonds which practically meant an appeal tothe patriotism 
of the people would quickly bring enough yellow coin into the 
Treasury to meet every requirement of the Government.”— 7he 
Journal (Dem.), New York. 


Two Sides of the Free-Silver Issue.—‘‘ The great obstacle in 
the way of remedial legislation is not so much the President as 
the Senate. While the bills proposed by Speaker Reed’s com- 
mittees do not commit the Government in any degree to the cheap- 
money craze, they scrupulously avoid a clear proclamation in 
favor of honest money ; but the Senate is differently constituted, 
and there is now little likelihood of any financial bill passing that 
body without the free-silver heresy engrafted into it. 

“It is needless to worry about the possibility of Speaker Reed 
and President Cleveland harmonizing on remedial legislation to 
meet the present necessities of the Government. It is quite pos- 
sible that they could harmonize their ideas sufficiently to accept 
the same measure, but with free silver running riot in the control 
of the Senate, not only is public and private credit greatly threat- 
ened, but the necessities of the Government are likely to be made 
the mere plaything of the most arrogant and senseless demagogs 
of modern history."— 7he Times (Ind. Dem.), Philadelphia. 


“Altogether the situation is in a very serious muddle and a 
crisis seems to be at hand. If we are to continue the gold stand- 
ard we must pay dearly for it, and the debt of very nearly $200,- 
000,000 already saddled upon the people in two years for this dis- 
astrous experiment will be but the beginning of the load which is 
to be put upon them if they are to carry the single gold standard. 

. . If weare to let England control our money system we might 
as well make up our minds now that she will in the end control 
our politics.”— 7he Constitution (Dem.), Atlanta. 





WEDDED TO HIS IDOL, 
—Rocky Mountain News, Denver. 
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SPEAKER REED’S COMMITTEES. 


PEAKER REED'’S announcement of the committees of the 
House attracted little attention in the press compared to 

that usually given to such an important matter. The newspapers 
were too much exercised over the “war-scare” to bestow much 
attention upon the make-up of the committees. The general ver- 
dict, however, so far as expressed, of Republican, Democratic, and 
Independent papers gives credit to the Speaker for accomplishing 
a difficult task with an unusual degree of satisfaction to the mem- 
bers concerned. ‘The principal chairmen are Dingley, of Maine, 
ways and means; Hitt, of Illinois, foreign affairs; Speaker 
Reed, of Maine} rules; Cannon, of Illinois, appropriations; 
Walker, of Massachusetts, banking and currency ; Stone, of Penn- 
sylvania, coinage, weights and measures; Boutelle, of Maine, 
naval affairs; Hull, of Iowa, military affairs; Powers, of Ver- 
mont, Pacific railroads; Henderson, of Iowa, judiciary. A de- 
parture from long custom is noted in the appointment of three 


- committees on elections instead of one. 


Government by Committees.—“ Apart from the personal aspect 
of the question, as it may or may not affect the political fortunes 
of the speaker, the appointment of the committees in the House of 
Representatives is the highest duty devolved upon him. 

“For the fact is, all our legislation is done in and through the 
committees, and, to bring it down to a finer point, done sub- 
stantially by the chairmen of the committees. No matter how 
many bills the gentleman from Buncombe may introduce into the 
House, unless he can gain the favorable report of a committee he 
might as well have proclaimed his measure from the steps of the 
Capitol. And even if he should obtain the favor of a majority of 
the committee to whom his bill is referred, unless the chairman is 
with the majority he still stands nochance. The chairman is the 
mouthpiece of the committee, and it is only on very rare and for- 
tunate occasions that any other member can accomplish anything 
in legislation against his will. 

“And not only is the House governed by committees, but it is 
rapidly approaching the point where one committee is swallowing 
up allthe power. Inthe last Congress the committee on rules was 
the master of the House and dictated what measures should be sub- 
mitted to vote and which should not. Of course, above all is the 
Speaker himself, who dominates the committees and the House 
alike, but there is no question but that we are approaching a time 
when a single committee will dictate all the legislation of the House 
of Representatives. In this we will more nearly approach the sys- 
tem of the English House of Commons than one might think. 

“The British cabinet is simply a committee of the House of Com- 
mons and shapes all legislation. So long as it has a majority of 
the House in its favor it remains in power, but whenever it is de- 
feated it resigns. 

“It 1s not impossible that in this way practise and custom may 
give us almost as full a measure of responsible government as 
Great Britain enjoys, and another unwritten amendment be added 
to our Constitution.”— 7he 7imes-Herald (lnd.), Chicago. 


Committees Constituted for E fficiency.—“ Speaker Reed seems 
to have been governed more by a regard for personal fitness than 
by the question of locality. Hence he is criticized in some quar- 
ters for giving too many important places to men from the same 
State, and of slighting certain sections. But Mr. Reed evidently 
knows his business better than his.critics do, and so far as can be 
judged he has constituted his committees with reference to effi- 
ciency. As all the work of legislation in the House is practically 
done by the committees, this is a very important point.”— 7he 
Tribune (Rep.), Minneapolis. 


They Fairly Represent the Republican Party.—‘‘They [the 
committees] fairly represent the majority in the House, and all 
the more important and influential positions are as well filled as 
they well could be, considering the material available. Mr. Ding- 
ley, as chairman of the ways and means committee, will doubt- 
less show himself a robust partizan and a strong adherent of the 
protection policy; but he has had long experience in dealing with 
the class of subjects that will now engage his attention, and he is 
as well fitted for the committee work as any Republican member. 
Mr. Cannon at the head of the appropriations committee may be 
expected to be more economical than Mr. Henderson would have 
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been. Mr. Walker, chairman of the banking committee, is a 
zealous currency reformer, and the committee itself contains a 
clear majority for sound money. Mr. Hitt and several other 
members of the committee on foreign affairs have had previous 
experience in diplomatic matters and are probably as likely as 
any other set of men in the House to act with some discretion 
when the present excitement has somewhat subsided. We could 
wish that this committee had less of the jingo flavor, but to have 
made it any different in that respect the Speaker would have been 
obliged to go outside of Congress for its members.”— Zhe /our- 
nal (Ind.), Providence. 


A Difficult Task Well Done.—‘“It will be conceded that the 
Speaker has acquitted himself well of a most difficult task ; and, 
putting out of sight the political and sectional considerations which 
always enter more or less into such selections, it will likewise be 
agreed that the principal assignments have fallen to men of capac- 
ity and experience, and are such as to promise due expedition of 
the business of the session.”— 7he Record (Dem.), Philadelphia. 


“Speaker Reed, being a man of wide experience, has consti- 
tuted the committees of the House with rare skill and judgment. 
He has managed to put the strong men of the House where they can 
do the most good without giving serious offense toany one. He 
was obliged, in view of his own political position, to be extremely 
careful not to give offense in any quarter, and under these circum- 
stances has accomplished a difficult task successfully. It is said 
that the committees have been made up to carry out Mr. Reed’s 
program of economy in appropriations, very little legislation, 
Treasury relief by temporary tariff taxation,an issue of coin bonds, 
and relief for the national banks.”"— 7he Ledger (Rep.), Phila- 
delphia. 





The Forty-Fifth State in the Union.—The formali- 
ties connected with the admission of Utah into the Union will be 
concluded by a proclamation of admission by the President on 
January 4. The new State government will be controlled by the 
Republicans, due, it is asserted, to the influence of leaders of the 
Mormon Church unexpectedly thrown in favor of Republican 
candidates. Such political activity on the part of the Latter-Day 
Saints raises the question in some quarters as to whether the 
“Mormon problem” has really been settled by the provisions for 
religious toleration and the prohibition of polygamy incorporated 
in the new constitution. The Providence Journa/ (Ind.) thinks 
that public sentiment outside the State ought to be strong enough 
to operate powerfully against future interference of the Mormon 
Elders in political affairs. ‘We shall all of us,” says the /owr- 
nal, “regard Utah as a ward of the nation for some years to 
come, a younger member of the family of States which deserves 
our oversight and protection on account of the peculiar conditions 
under which it has developed. And while Congress has made 
the Mormons comparatively independent by its enabling act, it is 
pretty certain that intelligent criticism of their policy in the future 
will have its influence upon them, even if it comes from the far 
distant Atlantic slope.” 

The State will add two Republicans, probably free-silver men, 
to the United States Senate, making the number of members of 
that body go, and but one representative to the House, mak- 
ing the number there 357. Of the political effects to follow the 
admission of Utah the Baltimore Suz says: “The total of the 
electoral college is correspondingly increased. For 1896 it will 
number 447, and 224 votes will be required to elect our next Pres- 
ident. ... 

“The population of Utah in 1890 was 207,905, as against 143.- 
963 in 1880. As the apportionment act of 1893 makes 173,go1 the 
ratio of representation, it is evident that the new State is entitle« 
to but one Representative in the House. The population of Salt 
Lake county, in which Salt Lake City, the capital, is situated, in 
1890 was 58,457. Twoother counties have populations exceeding 
22,000 and four others have populations exceeding 13,000. Parts 
of the State are but thinly settled, Grand county having but 541 
souls and San Juan but 365. As acenterof Mormon thought Salt 
Lake City, with the spirit of independence quickened by state- 
hood, will count, perhaps, for more than its population might 
suggest. The Mormons have become numerous in the adjacent 
States, and will, it is thought,.to some-extent control their politi- 
cal future. Idaho, Nevado, Wyoming. and Colorado will be sub- 


ject to influences emanating from Salt Lake City. There remair 
of the once long list of Territories only Arizona, New Mexico, and 
Oklahoma.” 
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THE ‘‘WAR-MESSAGE” AND A THIRD TERM. 


OMING on the heels of the discussion about the possible re- 
nomination of President Cleveland for a third term in the 
White House, the Venezuelan message has excited considerable 
comment as to its probable effect in this direction. The charge 
is made by some that the spirit of the message was influenced by 
a supposed desire of the President to secure such a renomination. 
Others who make no such charge yet think that the message is 
very likely to bring about such a result. 


President Cleveland’s Opportunity to Say No.—‘ President 
Cleveland never had a better oppurtunity than is now presented 
to serve his country and earn its everlasting gratitude. 

“His apparent reversal of policy in reference to foreign affairs 
and his aggressive attitude on the Monroe doctrine, which has 
brought this country to a more advanced position than it ever 
before occupied, has naturally given rise to the suspicion freely 
expressed at home and abroad that he has been influenced by a 
desire to revive the drooping prospects of the Democratic Party, 
and at the same time to quicken his own chances for a fourth 
Presidential nomination. Whether this suspicion is well founded 
is not the question. It exists, and it weakens our position before 
the world, to say nothing of the tendency to create dissension at 
home. 

“The one man who can dispel this idea is Grover Cleveland. 
How? By saying at once over his own signature that he will not 
be a candidate for reelection and would not accept a renomination. 

“Such a declaration at this time would make the people of this 
country more united than ever in the support of an administration 
which would give this crowning proof of its independence of per- 
sonal and partizan considerations, and it would bring the Euro- 
pean world to a realization of the earnestness of our purpose. 
Will Mr. Cleveland doit ?”—7he Times-Herald (Ind.), Chicago. 


To What Might the Desire of a Third Term Lead ?—“ Zhe 
lVorld has never advocated a third term for President Cleveland. 
We have insisted that the people have a perfect right to elect a 
President for as many terms as they want him, and that to at- 
tempt to limit their freedom of choice by the conjured spook of 
‘Czesarism,’ or by reference to ‘unwritten laws,’ is unwarranted 
and wrong. We have maintained that the clamor against a third 
term involved a denial of the people's capacity for self-govern- 
ment, and was therefore to be opposed upon principle. 

““But—oh, these inexorable buts!—we are now frank to admit 
that in the light of recent events we are compelled to revise our 
opinion. When the apparent desire for a third term, which is 
naturally far more difficult to attain than a first or second term, 
impels the incumbent of the Presidency to push the country to 
the verge of war with a great and friendly nation over a prepos- 
terous and false pretense, the fact establishes a reason against a 
third term which did not before exist. It converts what.was a 
theoretical objection into a very hard and practical one. If a 
supposedly phlegmatic, conservative, and ‘safe’ man like Grover 
Cleveland, whose intimate friends have held the idea that he 
would rather go fishing than be President, can do this thing, 
how much more dangerous to the country might be the third-term 
campaigning of a daring and audaciously ambitious Executive !” 
—The World (Dem.), New York. 

The Third-Term Idea Must be Driven from American 
Politics.—‘‘ There is no necessary or logical connection between 
a third term for Cleveland and his patriotic stand for the Monroe 
doctrine in its full integrity in the territorial dispute between 
Great Brttain and Venezuela. . . . 

“A third term for Cleveland or for any other President is as 
much fraught with danger to our American system and our free 
institutions as would be the unchallenged subjugation of one or all 
of the South American states by Great Britain or any other Euro- 
pean power. A republicgmay as readily be destroyed from in- 
ternal disease as from external violence; and there is no form of 
national malady likely to prove more speedily fatal to the Republic 
than that manifested by slothful indifference to the rigid main- 
tenance of the unwritten law which limits the holding of the office 
of President to two terms, however great the services of the in- 
cumbent to his country. . . 

_ “The danger from a continuing President is greater now than 
in the younger years of the Republic. The gigantic wealth of the 
nation, the great number of millionaires. the concentration of 
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money in few hands, and the uneasiness of the masses arising 
from it, lead the rich to yearn for a strong government rather 
than a free one. They will attain their end more speedily and 
surely by breaking down popular opposition to the election of the 
same President for many recurring terms. It will be a short step 
from a third-term President to one for life, selected and main- 
tained in office by the moneyed and corporate influences of the 
country. ‘The third-term idea must not develop in Cleveland's, 
or in any other President’s, case intoareality. It must be driven 
from the possibilities of American politics."— 7he Rocky Moun- 
tain News (Pop.), Denver. 


The President Will Not Commit Political Suicide.—‘ From 
an object of public derision, not unmingled with public scorn, by 
the stroke of a pen he [the President] has emerged into a com- 
manding figure of public confidence and admiration. Whether 
his latest attitude be right or wrong, whether he be masquerading 
as a patriot or intriguing as a politician, he is to-day the most 
talked about and lauded man in this country. But even tho his 
patriotism be exalted to the skies and his praises be chanted in 
one grand national anthem, he will be no more available for a 
third term, no more welcome to our votes, and no more likely to 
be elected if he shall be nominated. 

“The spirit of our political traditions, the enduring fixity of 
national precedents, the patriotic temper of the masses will 
never yield to honor Mr. Cleveland with athird term. He knows 
it just as well as everybody else feels it. The empty honor of 
nomination is not fairly exchangeable for crushing defeat. He 
will never imperil his standing or tarnish his reputation for polit- 
ical astuteness by doing what everybody would characterize as 
political suicide.”—- 7he Journal (Rep.), Detroit. 


Populist Views of the “ War Scare.’’—Expressions 
from the weekly newspapers that represent Populist opinion on 
current topics come later than those of the daily press. ‘These 
papers substantially agree in vehemently condemning President 
Cleveland. Zhe Sentinel, Chicago, explains its refusal to join in 
“the general yell of delight” and its inability to seem pleased 
over the “extravagant exhibitions of patriotic fervor and lauda- 
tion of the hitherto defiant demagog who suddenly decides to pose 
as the ‘first patriot’ of the Republic,” as follows: 


“rt, The President is neither earnest nor honest in his apparent 
desire to maintain American honor and vindicate the Monroe 
doctrine. 2. The President’s policy, if carried out, will result 
only in delay and final decision in England's favor regarding the 
Venezuelan boundary, without settling a single point involved in 
the Monroe doctrine. 3. Cieveland'’s message, sent to Congress 
on Tuesday last week, is but a single movement in the details of 
a huge conspiracy, a plutocratic plot, concocted and conducted by 
European and American bankers and capitalists for the purpose 
of depressing the price of American securities for future purchase 
and compelling the issue of gold bonds and the rejuvenation of 
the national bank system—of which conspiracy the President is 
oue of the principal actors and beneficiaries. And these conclu- 
sions are supported not only by reason and common-sense but by 
circumstantial evidence so convincing as to be regarded in court 
in a common case at law as positive proof."—7he Sentined, 
Chicago. 

“The recent [financial] message of the President to Congress 
is the most villainous document that has ever emanated from the 
White House. The mask is entirely thrown aside and the real 
motives of the partnership between the Administration and Wall 
Street clearly disclosed. The people are to be further burdened 
in favor of the money-owners and the distress among all producers 
augmented instead of lessened. Think of a President of seventy- 
five millions of people advocating a line of legislation that would 
destroy $500,000,000 of their currency by redeeming it with gold 
bought in England with United States interest-bearing bonds! 
No wonder the guards about the White House are doubled and 
that a band of detectives follow him in all his movements. This 
recommendation is just grounds for impeachment, and should 
curse any party from whose administration it may come. We 
hardly think his recommends in that direction will be approved 
by Congress, but there is no telling what that body may do.”— 7he 
National Watchman, Washington, 
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TRADE JOURNALS ON THE VENEZUELAN 
CONTROVERSY. 


HE trade journals, home and foreign, appear to have thrown 
their influence very largely in favor of a peaceful settle- 
ment of the Venezuelan controversy. There is no small amount 
of condemnation of the Administration, and regret that a so-called 
‘‘\war-scare” should have disturbed business conditions which they 
consider none too steady at best. 
The Railroad Gazette says: 


“The so-called ‘war-scare’ probably has no special significance 
for the railroads except in a few individual cases. Generally 
speaking the railroads will suffer severely from its effects, just as 
every other interest will—no more and no less. For a long time 
the weaker roads have not been able to get much money from 
abroad; while the strong roads which have in the past year made 
new loans in foreign markets are in no pressing need of money. 
Therefore, the annihilation of foreign credit does not affect the 
railroads especially. ‘Those which have had that credit recently 
can get along without it for awhile. . . . It is quite possible 
that some of the great reorganizations now on hand will be seri- 
ously delayed. The chances fora fair market for new bond issues 
have been immensely diminished, and the power and the will of 
security-holders to pay assessments have probably been dimi- 
nished in equal degree. Thisstrikes us as perhaps the only sfecial 
feature of importance in the present situation in its relation to the 
railroads; but that they will, in common with the farmers and 
the manufacturers, suffer severely in income can hardly be 
doubted.” 

The American Wool and Cotton Reporter, Boston, thinks 
that few people realize how great the distrust of this country has 
been and is among foreign investors. ‘“*When the one man,” it 
says, ‘“‘to whom foreign investors have pinned their faith resorts 
to the methods of the politician, foreign investors can not be 
blamed if they shut their pocketbooks tighter than ever in the 
face of Americans with securities to sell.” 

The Dry-Goods Economist, New York, asserts that these 
United States have grown great and prosperous by minding their 
own business, and that “when a dispute is too obscure for the 
average American layman to comprehend, when its seat is remote 
in space and even more remote from the life of this people, when 
there is no unanimity among authorities as to its merits, sucha 
controversy can never furnish sufficient justification for the 
American official who suggests war.” 

“The only war that Mr. Cleveland can engender,” says the St. 
Louis Grocer, “is a war led by the bankers of Wall Street 
against the commercial and agricultural interests of thiscountry. 
In that war Mr. Cleveland has the position of Commander-in- 
Chief. This is evidenced by his second message on the financial 
question. The people are no more prone to go to war than they 
are to elect Mr. Cleveland to a third term.” 

The American Grocer, New York, asks: “If all South America 
were England’s would not the trade and commerce of this coun- 
try with that section be immensely extended? Would not Great 
Britain as a neighbor be more of a guaranty for peace than to 
have it split up into many governments, some of which have 
shown great antipathy to this country?” It concludes, however, 
that these questions are not involved in the Venezuela matter, “‘so 
it is best to keep cool, let the musket rest, and pity the extremity 
of a discredited Administration which drives it into startling bit 
of jingoism with a view of galvanizing it into new life. Asa 
political move to put Republican jingoes in a hole, it must be 
considered a brilliant flank movement; but as a judicial and con- 
servative treatment of possible complications growing out of pos- 
sible unfriendly relations between two foreign countries, it is a 
failure apt to provoke international cémplications.” 

A Canadian journal, Hardware and Metal, Toronto, assures 
us that Great Britain could blockade every seaport in the United 
States, cut off 59 per cent. of our export and 31 per cent. of our 
import trade, by so much curtailing our inland traffic also, to say 
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nothing of the loss of British capital that would necessarily be 
withdrawn in the event of hostilities. This Canadian journal 
concludes that “the more one considers the frightful loss com- 
mercially that a war with Great Britain would entail, the less 
probable does war appear to be, for Uncle Sam is, at least, guided 
as much by dollars as by patriotism, Providence, or anything else.” 

The Shipping World, London, is outspoken for arbitration of 
the controversy. It says: 


“The Monroe doctrine is referred to, but we never see it in 
operation. Wecare nothing in this crisis about political preten- 
sions, even those of the first magnitude, involved in the Ameri- 
can policy; but we care everything for the principle of arbitration 
as a substitute for war in the settlement of international dis- 
putes. We have escaped a conflict of arms until now because 
Venezuela is too small to fight. If our cause is a fair one we 
have nothing to fear from arbitration. If we have behaved ina 
grasping and an arbitrary way and have presumed upon our 
strength to set justice aside, we ought to be stopped in our un- 
righteous career. 

‘““We scarcely know where to turn—in Parliament or out of it— 
excepting to the ranks of a gallant band of Quakers in the coun- 
try, for a man who is prepared to fight for peace. And we can 
not help sighing, ‘Oh, for one solid hour of John Bright !’” 





THE RELIGIOUS PRESS AGAINST WAR. 


HE comments of prominent religious journals of the coun- 

try seem to agree with utterances from the pulpit depre- 

cating warlike talk concerning the Venezuelan case and seeking 

peace and good-will. If the religious sentiment of the people 

can be judged by these expressions: it stands firmly against any 

breach of the amicable relations existing between this country 
and England. 


The Independent (Undenom.), New York, is sure that we are 
too far advanced in Christian civilization to think of war as the 
solution of the difficulty, to dethrone reason that has been culti- 
vated for centuries for an appeal to the sword. “ We are not be- 
yond the province of diplomacy,” it urges; “it is moral cowardice 
not to persist in peaceful negotiations.” England bas opportunity 
to come out of the affair with honor, 7he Jndependent thinks, by 
yet trying to arrange the difficulty amicably with Venezuela; “as 
for the hotheads on both sides of the Atlantic who are conjuring 
up the specter of war,” let them be treated as “chattering mag- 
pies.” Zhe Outlook (Undenom.), New York, says that we want 
a new American policy ; something original, inspiring, Christian ; 
and we are in a position to establish it. “Our strength is com- 
manding, and will soon be overwhelming ; our courage has never 
been questioned. We are in the position to render a greater 
service to humanity than we have ever yet rendered; we can 
revolutionize the world and ease the burden of all humanity. 
Our duty is to establish permanent arbitration of all disputes with 
England.” 

The evils of war, the ties of blood and interests which bind the 
people of the two nations, and the need of common sense to 
temper excitement, are dwelt upon by many journals. Let us 
wait patiently for the results of investigation by a competent 
commissioner, advises 7he Christian Intelligencer (Dutch Re- 
formed) “to learn the right and then perform it courageously and 
with steadfastness. The spirit of our national Administration in 
this serious business deserves our confidence. ‘There need be no 
fear that the firm maintenance of its position will result in war.” 
The United Presbyterian, Pittsburg; Zhe Christian Work 
(Evangelical), New York; The Methodist Recorder (Meth. 
Prot.), Pittsburg; Zhe Weekly Witness (Ind. Evangelical) , New 
York; Zhe Christian Nation (Covenanter), New York; 7%e 
Northwestern Christian Advocate (Methodist), Chicago, and 
others speak in the same vein, deprecating war. Zhe Presby- 
terian, Philadelphia, while believing that some way wiil be found 
to avoid war, still thinks it is best to be ready for it if we intend 
to keep back foreign encroachment upon American soil. 


The Evangelical Messenger, Cleveland, says: 


“This is no time for jingoism, but for sober thoughtfulness and 
intelligent patriotism. War between this country and England 
is inexcusable except for the gravest reasons. But the United 
States must resent European interference on this continent, just 
as Europe resents American interference across the water.” 
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REMOVING THE DISABILITIES OF CON- 
FEDERATE VETERANS. 


F the minor incidents associated with the popular outburst of 
feeling over the Venezuelan matter, no action has been the 
subject of more apparent gratification than the bill presented by 
Senator D. B. Hill, repealing the law imposing military and naval 
disabilities on those who served in the Confederate army. The 
United States Senate unanimously passed the bill, and it appears 
to be taken for granted that the measure will soon become law. 
The New York 77mes (Dem.) calls it “an act of grace,” and says: 
“It marks the close of the war era, and of the politics growing 
out of it. Anycity or country editor or stump speaker who may be 
disposed to wave the bloody shirt and denounce the brigadiers 
will remember that the leaders of his own party in the Senate, 
even those who have themselves in times past been conspicuous 
in trying to revive sectional animosity, have concluded, after 
mature deliberation, that it is a creed out-worn and of no further 
use to the party.” 

The New York Mail and Express (Rep.) in commending 
the bills says: 

“It is significant that the bill comes from the desk of a Nor- 
thern Senator, and one who hails from the State that is to witness 
next year the greatest gathering of Federal and Confederate 
veterans that the country has yet seen.” 

Such expressions are approvingly quoted by the Columbia, S. 
C., Register (Dem.) as an evidence that war talk is promoting 
patriotism and obliterating the last traces of the bitterness engen- 
dered by the Civil War. It adds: 

“A common danger will make the men who wore the gray and 
the men who wore the blue forget that they fought each other and 
only remember that they are sons of one mother, for whose de- 
fense they will vie with each other in willingness to risk their 
lives and sacrifice their fortunes.” 

The Richmond, Va., Dispatch (Dem.) says: 

“In our judgment such a bill should have been passed many 
years ago; nevertheless, we appreciate the spirit which influ- 
enced Senators who had hitherto taken a different view of the 
matter. They meant to show their appreciation of the heartiness 
with which our old soldiers have stood by the President in the 
pending controversy, and they meant to express their conviction 
that in the controversy in which our country is now engaged none 
will be found truer to the old flag than those who fought the hard- 
est for Southern independence. Of course, we can not but be 
grateful to the Senate.” 

The Kansas City, Mo., 7zmes (Dem.) refers to these Confeder- 
ate veterans as men who “lost everything they had but their 
swords and their honor,” who “have endured all the ills that could 
befall a conquered people,” and who “have seen their good names 
filched from them by dishonest historians,” claiming that “as a 
matter of fact, the Southern veterans might well demand the re- 
peal of the odious law aimed at by Senator Hill’s bill as a matter 
of justice and right, and not merely of magnanimity. They have 
one and all been recognized as free American citizens, full-fledged 
and held responsible for the performance of all the duties of citi- 
zenship, and it is but simple justice that they should exercise the 
rights of acitizen in time of war, as well as in time of peace. 
That is, unless all that has passed, from the probationary days 
of reconstruction to these piping times of reconciliation, peace, and 
good-will, has been a vain thing, full of hypocrisy and deceit.” 

The North American (Rep.), Philadelphia, says: 

“It has been well said that affliction unites all families in a 
common bond of grief, and the danger of a war between the 
United States and England, however slight that may be, seems 
to have been the means of wiping out the last line which sepa- 
rated the sections and uniting the entire country for our mutual 
honor and defense. There is a peculiar appropriateness about 
the passage of this repealer at this season of the year, and great 
significance is added to it by the fact that it was adopted without 
a dissenting vote in a Senate having a Republican plurality. .. . 
The War of the Rebellion is now surely over, and a united people 


stands ready to shed the last drop of blood in the defense of the 
national honor and safety.” 
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American Land Speculation in Venezuela.—7he 
Journal of Commerce, New York, and other néwspapers have 
been tracing alleged connections between the recent Venezuelan 
message and a real estate speculation in Venezuela by Americans. 
They find that Venezuela has granted great tracts of the rich land 
in dispute to American citizens, the most valuable one being 
granted in April of this year to a syndicate called “‘The Manoa 
Company.” The Minneapolis 7Zzmes quotes President J. A. 
Bowman of the company as saying that he had been asked to 
guide the commissioners to be appointed through the disputed 
territory, and that the Schomburgk line ran through the grant of 
the Manoa Company. “The Manoa Company, operating at the 
mouth of the Orinoco,” said he, “‘was formed under the laws of 
the State of New York. The grant was first secured from the 
Venezuelan Government in 1883 by C. C. Fitzgerald. Then the 
Manoa Company, Limited, was formed in 1885. Itwas organized 
under the laws of the United States, and after the grant was given 
and the papers were properly fixed up in South America, they 
were brought to Washington and filed with the Secretary of State. 
The members of the company are nearly all citizens of the United 
States, and they have not renounced their loyalty. Therefore 
this Government is bound to protect us whether there is a Monroe 
doctrine or not. But of course the important duty in connection 
with European aggression is contained in the principles of the 
Monroe doctrine.” The New York Lvenzng Post intimates that 
responsible parties, whose names do not appear, are backing up 
the Manoa Company, which has recently been reorganized, and 
that in spite of the agreement of 1850 between Great Britain and 
Venezuela not to occupy nor to usurp the disputed territory Vene- 
zuela issued a grant or concession of it to an American company 
for the obvious purpose of embroiling the United States in the 
dispute. The Boston Hera/d says: “If it should turn out that 
the indignation expressed at England’s land-grabbing proclivities 
was simply aroused because it interfered with certain land- 
grabbing schemes of our own, even jingoism would be deprived of 
some of its merits, and the whole matter be reduced to the level 
of an exceedingly selfish quarrel.” 





TOPICS IN BRIEF. 


A GREAT international sermon —y be preached on thetext, ‘Thou 
shalt not steal.’’—Zhe Recorder, New York. 

THERE are 233 lawyers in Congress, and yet it is predicted that the 
present will be a business session.— 7he Ledger, Philadelphia. 

Is it Hitt or miss?—7he Transcript, Boston. 

THERE wasn’t a third term even for Monroe.— 7he Leader, Cleveland. 


GREAT BRITAIN is not satisfied with gettinga large share of this country’s 
old, but demands South America’s before it has been mined.—7zke Star, 
ashington. 


ONE good result has already been produced by this Venezuelan question, 
It has unmasked the Mugwumps. Everybody can see now that they are 
our Tories of the present day.—7ke Sun, New York. 


THE East is inclined to take care of its stocks; the West is ready to fight, 
by jingo, it is..-7he State Register, Des Moines, lowa. 


It is not thought there ever will be a woman's edition of the Congression- 
sional Record.—7he Press, New York, 
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GETTING THE OLD GUN READY. 
—The Journal, New York. 
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LETTERS AND ART. 


HOW SHAKESPEARE DREW ON ITALIAN 
AUTHORS. 


DETAILED examination of the amount of debt that Shake- 
speare owed to the Italian novelists, directly or indirectly, 
as far as the plots of his dramas are concerned, is presented by 
Mr. C. Flamstead Walters in 7he Gentlemen's Magazine for 
December. It has long been known that Shakespeare and other 
Elizabethan dramatists generously used the literary materials 
that they found to hand, arranging, adding, adapting as they 
choose, plagiarizing to their hearts’ content, and justifying their 
predatory excursions by recreating their spoils into glorious liter- 
ature. Mr. Walters says that the plays of Shakespeare based on 
Italian novels are “‘Cymbeline,” from Boccaccio’s ‘ Decameron ;” 
“All's Well that Ends Well,” from the same; “Merchant of 
Venice,” and “ Merry Wives of Windsor,” from Fiorentino's “‘ Pec- 
orone;” “Measure for Measure” and “Othello,” from Giraldi’s 
“Ecatommiti;” ‘Romeo and Juliet” and “ Much Ado About Noth- 
ing,” from Bandello; and “Two Gentlemen of Verona” and 
“Twelfth Night,” from a single story of the same. 

It may be interesting for such readers as are not familiar with 
the Italian literature in question to follow the details of one of the 
stories utilized by Shakespeare. Giraldi (or Cintio as he, is also 
called), a gentleman of Ferrara, lived from 1504 to 1573. In his 
“Ecatommiti,” a collection of one hundred stories, we have the 
original of “Othello,” which Mr. Walters condenses as follows: 


“Attracted by the valor of a Moor, who was much honored by 
the Venetian Republic, a woman of gentle birth and great beauty 
named Disdemona, loved and married him much against her kins- 
men’s wishes. Soon afterward he is appointed to the command 
of the Venetian troops at Cyprus, whither he is accompanied by 
his faithful wife, who chooses to brave the dangers of the sea 
rather than be separated from her husband. In the Moor’s com- 
pany was an ensign (‘Ancient’) of the vilest character, but so per- 
fect a hypocrite that he deceived his commander, who had a high 
opinion of him. His wife, being Italian, naturally became Dis- 
demona’s dearest friend in her exile. The ensign entertains a 
criminal passion for the Moor’s wife, but finding no response in 
her chaste bosom he concludes she must have another lover in the 
person of the brigadier, much honored by the Moor; he therefore 
determined to remove this officer and work Disdemona’s ruin also. 
Fortune favors him, and from this time forward poor Disdemona 
is helpless in the hands of fate. Having made his resolution, the 
ensign, the prototype of Iago, soon found opportunities. The 
brigadier was temporarily disgraced for striking a soldier when 
on guard. Disdemona pleaded for his restoration to favor, and 
the Moor told the ensign that he would have to yield soon to her 
petitioning. This gave the ensign the chance he had sought of 
instilling the poison of jealousy into his general’s ears; and Dis- 
demona increased his suspicions by her continued intercession. 

“The Moor consults the villain again, and is told still more 
plainly ‘what he should have seen for himself,’ but in threaten- 
ing language declares he must have indubitable proof. ‘If you 
do not give,’ says he, ‘ocular proof of what you have told me, be 
assured that I will make. you realize that you had better been born 
dumb.’ So the arch-plotter sets about further schemes, and when 
Disdemona comes to visit his wife he steals a curiously wrought 
handkerchief that her husband had given her; this he drops in 
the brigadier’s room, who tried to return it to her, coming to the 
back door when he thought his commander was away from home. 
But, ‘Fortune, as if in conspiracy with the ensign to compass the 
wretched woman’s death,’ willed that the Moor should be at home; 
hearing the knocking he asked who was there, on which the brig- 
adier fled, but not without being partially recognized. All this 
the Moor told to the treacherous ensign, who managed soon after- 
ward in the sight of his general to hold a conversation with the 
brigadier on some indifferent subject, which caused apparently 
great amusement to the one and surprise to the other. Then, re- 
turning to his chief, he declared that the brigadier had boasted of 
his amatory triumphs, and the Moor believed him. Meanwhile, 
Disdemona had discovered the loss of her handkerchief, and had 
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shown signs of great confusion when her husband asked for it; 
she also perceived the change in her husband’s demeanor toward 
herself, and in her trouble consulted the ensign’s wife, who knew 
something of her husband’s plots, but dared say nothing except 
to warn her friend against giving cause for suspicion and jealousy. 
But allis in vain, for while a woman in the brigadier’s house is 
copying, as women will, the fashion of Disdemona’s handkerchief, 
before it can be restored the traitor causes the Moor to see it, and 
allhis suspicions areconfirmed. They then arrange between them 
the murder, first, of the brigadier, whom the ensign besets one 
dark night and cuts off his leg, but has to flee before his work is 
done: then of the unhappy wife. The ensign is concealed in her 
bed-chamber, strikes her down, and then with the Moor pulls the 
house down, so that it appears she has perished in the ruins. Ret- 
ribution soon follows; the Moor, yearning for his wife, begins to 
detest the ensign, and the later tells the brigadier whom he has to 
thank for his wooden leg, adding that the Moor had also slain his 
wife. Accused therefore to the Venetian lords, the general by 
his constancy under torture escapes with a sentence of perpetual 
exile, but is finally slain by Disdemona’s relatives. The ensign 
engaging in other plots accuses a comrade; but when his story is 
tested by torture he is so fatally injured internally that he dies 
miserably. After his death his widow tells all the truth.” 


“From this summary,” says Mr. Walters, “it will be seen that 
Shakespeare has followed Giraldi very closely. Iago’s motives 
are rather different, and Cassio was known to Desdemona before 
marriage; Roderigo is added, and more made of Iago’s wife, 
Aemilia. Shakespeare also has given names to the characters, 
but has not changed their features essentially, and has brought 
them out into stronger relief. The story is dramatic in itself, but 
who else could have made the ‘Othello’ out of it?” 





FLAUBERT’S CONSCIENTIOUSNESS WHEN 
WRITING A BOOK. 


HE “Life and Letters of Gustave Flaubert,” edited by John 
Charles Tarver, heretofore noticed in these columns, con- 
tinues to receive special critical attention. The December /ort- 
nightly contains a long article on the subject, by Mr. Ernest New- 
man, from which we extract an interesting paragraph concerning 
the extreme conscientiousness with which Flaubert worked when 
writing a story. We are told that Flaubert was able to console 
himself for “the uncleanness and stupidity of life” by regarding 
it under the “eclectic aspects of art;” that one of the leading 
features in his philosophy was his devotion to what he called 
“the pure idea;” that it was due to his power of generalization 
and abstraction that things lost their disgusting attributes, by 
falling into their proper places in the universal scheme, and that 
“antiquity fascinated him by its clearness of outline and its free- 
dom from the distressingly immediate detail of modern life.” 
“Happiness for men of our race,” wrote Flaubert to a friend, 
“is in the zdea, and in the idea alone. Do like me—déreak with 
the exterior.” To another he wrote: “Love art. Of all false- 
hoods, it is the least mendacious. T7e zdea alone is eternal and 
necessary.” Mr. Newman here says of Flaubert : 

“The passion for veracity that distinguished his literary labors 
was, in truth, but another phase of his adoration for the pure 
idea. His conscientiousness, when engaged upon a book, was 
literally appalling. Holding, as he did, the theory that for every- 
thing that exists there is only one true expression, he spared no 
pains to know each existence to its inmost heart. No labor was 
too great for him when he was set on attaining fidelity of concep- 
tion or veracity of phrase. The number of books he read for 
‘Salammbé,’ his researches into literature and science when he 
was engaged upon ‘Bouvard et Pécuchet,’ his tours round Paris 
in order to render his descriptions in‘ L’ Education Sentimentale’ 
accurate, were only salient examples of a patience and scrupulous- 
ness of method that extended to the smallest details. He would 
read medical books on. poisoning in order to insure the minutest 
accuracy in his account of Emma Bovary’s death. When he came 
to the wonderful chapter in ‘Salammbé,’ in which the imprisoned 
mercenaries perish slowly by hunger, we find him writing to a 
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friend for details of the physical and mental distresses that ac- 
company death by starvation. To write ‘La Légende de S. 
Julien’ he worked through innumerable volumes dealing with 
medieval hunting and falconry, altho very little of his labor is 
noticeable upon the pages of the story. He would digest whole 
libraries in order to write a line. And all this gigantic labor was 
not to get any effect of photographic realism, but to catch the in- 
most respiration of his subject, to seize it in its subtlest essence. 
Little or none of his vast erudition appears in any of his books, if 
we except ‘Salammbé.’ His object was not to display his learn- 
ing but to hide it, yet to make it all the more potent for being con- 
cealed. He was like the painter who studies anatomy, not that 
he may exhibit the tissues underneath the skin, but that he may 
give to the outward investiture the accurate evidence of the life 
that beats and moves beneath it. ‘Inthe book I am now writing,’ 
he said to one of his correspondents, ‘I do not think the reader 
will perceive all the psychological work concealed under the form, 
but he will feel the effect of it.’ Verity of transcription, he knew, 
could only be attained by a philosophical insight into the natures 
of men and things, and a knowledge of the secret, silent forces 
that worked upward into visible result. Yet he was too fine an 
artist to let his labors become apparent in themselves.” 





DRAMATISTS AS CRITICS. 


N interesting discussion has arisen in England as to whether 
A a dramatic author can discharge the function of dramatic 
critic with impartiality and integrity. The debate has not been 
productive of much that is either new or original in the manner 
of presentation. Perhaps the best contribution is that of the 
dramatic critic of 7he Saturday Review, G. Bernard Shaw, who 
is the author of several radical plays. He answers the question 
under debate with an emphatic affirmative. We quote part of 
his argument as follows: 


“The advantage of having a play criticized by a critic who is 
also a playwright is as obvious as the advantage of having a ship 
criticized by a critic who is also a master shipwright. Pray ob- 
serve that I do not speak of the criticism of dramas and ships by 
dramatists and shipwrights who are not also critics; for that 
would be no more convincing than the criticism of acting by 
actors. Dramatic authorship no more constitutes a man a critic 
than actorship constitutes him a dramatic author; but a dramatic 
critic learns as much from having been a dramatic author as 
Shakespeare or Mr. Pinero from having been actors. The aver- 
age London critic, for want of practical experience, has no real 
confidence in himself: he is always searching for an imaginary 
‘right’ opinion, with which he never dares to identify his own. 
Consequently every public man finds that as far as the press is 
concerned his career divides itself into two parts: the first, dur- 
ing which the critics are afraid to praise him; and the second, 
during which they are afraid todoanything else. In the first the 
critic is uncomfortably trying to find faults enough to make out a 
case for his timid coldness: in the second, he is eagerly picking 
out excellences to justify his eulogies. And of course he blunders 
equallyin both phases. The faults he finds are either inessential 
or are positive reforms, or he blames the wrong people for them : 
the triumphs of acting which he announces are stage tricks that 
any old hand could play. . . . 

“Compare the genuine excitement of Mr. Clement Scott, or the 
almost Calvinistic seriousness of Mr. William Archer, with the 
gaily easy what-does-it-matterness of Mr. Walkley, and you see 
at once how the two critic-dramatists influence the drama, while 
the critic-playgoer only makes it a pretext for entertaining his 
readers. On the whole there is only as much validity in the 
theory that a critic should not be a dramatist, as in the theory 


that a judge should not be a lawyer nor a general asoldier. You 
can not have qualifications without experience, and you can not 
have experience without personal interest and bias. That may 
not be an ideal arrangement, but it is the way the world is built, 
and we must make the best of it.” 





No other painter has a home of such artistic luxuriousness as Alma- 
Tadema. Perhaps its most remarkable feature is the wall, which is pan- 
eled with tall, slim pictures, each of them by a different painter. Leigh- 
ton, Boughton, Sargent, Calderon, and a full score of the artist's friends 
have contributed to this remarkable embellishment. Another feature is 
the oak and ivory piano, on the lid of which, inside, are inscribed by their 
own hands the names of the most celebrated singers and musicians of 
Europe.—7he Argonaut. 
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RECOLLECTIONS OF SALA. 


be is known that George Augustus Sala was essentially a 

Bohemian of the old school as it existed in his early days, 
and so he remained to the last. Altho he no longer lived the 
erratic life of his youth, and went into good society and enjoyed 
doing so; altho he no longer resided in humble lodgings, but in 
costly flats and seaside mansions, he was still the jovial, careless, 
unconventional free-lance that he had always been. It is said 
that his conversation was even strongly flavored with the old 
Bohemian tone, and he loved nothing so much as to recall the 
bygone days when he foregathered with other brilliant men of the 
pen in the haunts of Fleet Street and the Haymarket, in oyster- 
shops, and in the minor literary clubs. Recalling these facts, 
“A Friend and Colleague,” writing for 7he Westminster Ga- 


zette, gives some facts and anecdotes, from which we extract the 
following : 


“Sala’s powers of conversation when he was in the vein were 
fascinating, and he was a brilliant after-dinner speaker. He 
could not argue, but he could narrate; he could not build up an 
oration, but he could gossip delightfully. He had a pleasing, 
somewhat high voice, which gave great effect to his ‘good 
things,’ and there was always a twinkle in his one serviceable 
eye which showed his enjoyment of his own drolleries. Here 
are a few recollections which I string together at random, and 
which I think curiously illustrate his character. I met him one 
day, when a personal sketch of him had just appeared in a popular 
periodical, and asked him what he thought of it. ‘Oh,’ replied 
Sala, ‘I don’t care what they say of me so long as they say noth- 
ing about my red nose and my white waistcoat.’ I asked him 
whether the article was written by ——. ‘No,’ he said,‘no. As 
a matter of fact it was done by ——.’ I expressed some surprise 
at this, as the writer he had named had become very rich, or, at 
least, had married into a very wealthy family, and I thought he 
had severed his connection with the press. ‘No,’ said Sala; ‘he 
writes sometimes, when he zs tired of playing withmillions.’ ... 
In the passionate correspondence he once had with a friend there 
was far more humor than gall. His antagonist had accused him 
of plagiarism. ‘I steal from you, you villain?’ wrote Sala. 
“Why, it would be as bad as robbing Judas of his thirty bob!’ It 
was not long after this that the two men became good friends 
again, and Sala was heard to speak of his adversary in terms of 
affection. Indeed, he would quarrel with a friend one day and 
greet him with perfect cheerfulness the next, utterly ignoring 
their recent dispute. He was not what might be called an amia- 
ble man, but he had not an atom of spite or vindictiveness in his 
nature, while the kindness of his heart was shown in many ways 
and among the rest in acts of substantial generosity. 

“Sala was a great authority on matters of cookery, and he 
practised what he preached. Tho no gourmand himself, he kept 
a table famous among his friends for the exquisite art of its 
cuisine. But when he had company to dinner, he often sat apart 
at a small table of hisown. He was, however, very hospitable, 
but preferred to give little dinners rather than gather large num- 
bers of friends round his board. Occasionally he received on a 
more extensive scale, and at the last reception he held in his ele- 
gant flat in Victoria Street there passed through his rooms some 
two or three hundred of the most distinguished men and women 
of the day in every social sphere and branch of fine art, hardly a 
single person present bearing a name that was not familiar to 
the public. Sala had a full sense of the value of his work, but 
could not be called avain man. He was known to make very 
candid admissions about himself and his own abilities. ‘My 
mind is a catalog,’ he once observed, and again, ‘I have a con- 
genital propensity for making blunders.’ His success was due, 
no doubt, to the assiduity with which he applied himself to the 
work for which he was best fitted, the accumulation of facts and 
the setting forth of them in an attractive manner. Of original or 
imaginative capacity he had little, and he admitted it, and then 
he rarely went out of his depth and made an absolute literary 
failure. He was a most industrious and systematic worker, hav- 
ing hours for labor and hours for leisure as regular as those of 
any banker or merchant. Until within the last few years he 
wrote his own MS. in that exquisite neat hand which, however, 
became at last not so easy to read, in parts, as it looked; but 
recently he acquired the habit of dictating, and later still actually 


submitted to that which for long he regarded as an abomination— 
the use of a typewriter.” 








| 
| 
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IS A SCHOOL OF LITERARY ART FEASIBLE? 


HE department of “Life and Letters” of Harfer’s Weekly 
has received a letter which seems to Mr. Howells to be 
possessed of such general interest that he confides it to the public. 
The writer of it asks why wecan not have a school of literary art. 
He finds that there are schools for almost everything but litera- 
ture, and he is disposed to question the finality of the theory that 
if it is in you you will write, and if it is not in you you will not 
write. He owns that there would be difficulties in the way of 
teaching authorship, but he believes that they would not prove 
insurmountable, and he boldly asks why it should not be tried. 
Mr. Howells, in answering the inquiry, agrees with Mr. Andrew 
Lang (see Literary DicEst, vol. xii., p. 110) that literary con- 
struction can not be taught. He says: 


“The best teaching of literature so far is largely on the critical 
side, and not on the constructive side; and constructive teaching 
is what my correspondent means. He has in mind, I fancy, some 
such effect in literature as comes in painting or sculpture or archi- 
tecture from the student’s effort under the eye of the master, who 
looks two or three times a week at what he has done, and passes 
in silence, or says, ‘Good,’ or ‘ Not bad,’ or perhaps sits down and 
bestows a touch of correction or suggestion on the work. This, 
or the like of it, would not be impossible; I have thought of such 
ascheme of literary instruction myself; but I have recognized 
that the most vital part of the instruction in the universities is 
already upon these lines; and I have felt that to carry it farther 
would in the nature of things be immensely difficult. It is easy 
enough to say to the literary student that his style is slovenly, 
that his sentences are clumsy, and his diction is uncouth, or the 
reverse, and to show him how and why. But to take up a bit of 
his work and teach him how it is false or true to life, and prove 
to him how he has followed or forsaken nature, would be a task 
almost hopeless. I do not say it could not be done; it is already 
attempted, whenever honest criticism is written, and no doubt it 
would be well if it could be done before the student’s work 
reaches the public. Much suffering would then be saved on all 
sides, many tears, many dollars; but I am afraid that the effect 
would still not be that which follows with the other arts. Form 
might be taught, the outer form; the student might be made to 
see that this was good or bad in what he had done; but theinner 
symmetry or deformity which it represented, that could never be 
inculcated. Of course this is measurably true of all the arts, but 
of literature, the subtlest, the most recondite, the most intimate, 
it is immeasurably true. In this respect it never can be taught, 
it can only be recognized, and yet in this it is most precious. 
The other arts imitate the outside of life, or the inside as it seeks 
the surface; but literature imitates the inside not only as it seeks 
the surface, but as it shuns the surface. They can be taught, 
there can be schools for them ; but for it, in its deepest and highest 
office, there can be no school. There can be only the worship of 
truth in the silence and solitude of the soul, and the effect of that.” 


Besides all this, says Mr. Howells, to have the best result even 
in the matter of style, construction, and superficial form, a mas- 
ter of the art would be needed, and the whole time of a master. 
This thought is semi-humorously elaborated, as follows: 


“A great painter may pass through a room full of students, 
and despatch the business of criticism or instruction in an hour, 
but a great author could not do this. Suppose he had set fifty or 
sixty young writers treating the well-known passion of love ina 
short story of three or four thousand words, which is the favorite 
magazine length. Then he would have the material of an ordi- 
nary duodecimo novel to read, and if he read faithfully and con- 
sidered carefully it would have cost him a week’s work to go 
through the lot. He might let the students read their work to 
him, and such is the weakness of human nature, they would be 
glad to do so; but on the whole I do not see how very much time 
would be saved in that way. It might even take longer to listen 
to the stories; a great author’s time must be paid for, and, as I 
understand from recent expressions on the subject, authors differ 
very much from other people in our competitive conditions in try- 
ing to get all they can for their work. I am afraid indeed that 
they have become rather notoriously rapacious, and I doubt 


whether they would be willing to give their time to a school of 


literature as great painters give their time toaschool of art; per- 
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haps because they would have to give so much more of it. The 
school of literature, then, would be a very expensive affair to 
conduct upon any really useful basis. There would probably 
have to be a professor of extended fiction, a professor of short 
stories, a professor of humorous paragraphing and light essays, a 
professor of lyric poetry and sonnetteering, a professor of incisive 
criticism, a professor of travel-sketches and life-studies, and sev- 
eral others. Estimating an output of six thousand words a week 
for each author giving his time to the school of literature, the 
reader can easily see that an equivalent compensation would be 
something prodigious at the present rate a thousand words. The 
beginners in literature, who would hope to profit by the instruc- 
tion of these masters, could not possibly pay for it. The salary 
of any one master for a single week would bankrupt the largest 
class; and the only hope for the school-would be a permanent 
foundation, from which the several professors could be paid, 
while a merely nominal fee was exacted from the students.” 





DUMAS FILS JUDGED BY SOME FRENCH 
WRITERS. 


HERE is remarkable unanimity of opinion in Paris, as else- 

where, concerning the literary character of the late Alex- 

andre Dumas. We append a few comments by French writers, 
collected by 7he Evening Transcript, Boston: 


“Dumas was a man with an extraordinary genius, the greatest, 
I believe, of our dramatists since Corneille, Racine, and Moliére. 
. . . His works are something strangely rich and complex. As 
a dramatic author, he is realist, but with a touch of the paternal 
romanticism. As a thinker, he is a sociologist and a Christian 
moralist—Christian even to excess.”"— /ules Lemaitre, in Le 
Journal des Débats. 


““Dumas’s chief merit, his first title of honor, is to have opened 
a new path to art, whither everybody, public, managers, and 
authors, have followed him; it is to have accomplished a revolu- 
tion. . . .-Heis the father of the contemporary drama. All the 
authors who came after him, even Augier, even Sardou, have 
felt, perhaps unconsciously, his influence. . . . Little of a phil- 
osopher, he was a keen observer. . . . Most of his plays are still 
young, altho some are already fifty years old. One may infer 
that they will live one or two centuries, and perhaps more. But 
the name of Dumas shall remain immortal, linked to that of his 
glorious father whom he has loved so much.” — Francisgue 
Sarcey, in Le Temps. 


“Of all the contemporary writers Alexandre Dumas has exerted 
the deepest influence in the sense of pity and redemption; he has 
spread into the people, through the theater as a tribunal, a flor- 
escence of justice, kindness, and indulgence, for the faults and 
weaknesses of women. He has compelled spectators to listen to 
reason, and to think. He is the father of the theater of con- 
science, art, and truth. He was a man!"—Henry Bauer, in 
L’ Echo de Paris. 


“As some of our most brilliant writers said, Alexandre Dumas 
was ‘the illustrious man of our time.’ . . . Yet how many unjust 
reproaches have been hurled at the writings of this justice-seeking 
man! How many false intentions has he not been credited with! 
Current opinion has often accused him of immorality, he whose 
works all tend toward the extinction of evil. And the man who 
repeatedly said that he would a hundred times rather till the soil 
than write a word which he would not consider as the truth, has 
been long looked upon as an adept at paradox. . . . But time has 
its justice. The very ones who did not agree with the conclusions 
of the author have slowly come to acknowledge the loftiness of 
his purpose, the strength of his arguments, and the superior 
quality of his logic."—douard Rod, in Le Gaulois. 


“He was, and will remain one of the most beautiful figures of 
our time, and if one remembers that all his works and all his life 
have been weighed and measured by his mind, by the weight and 
the standard of moral and virtue, not only will he be regretted by 
the men of letters, but equally by all and every one who has 
constantly in view the intellectual improvement of hiscountry and 
of the world.”"—Andre Maurel, in Le Figaro. 


“For more than forty years he has incessantly fought for what 
he thought was best. He has untiringly asked for what he be- 
lieved—and what he proved—to be justice. Dumas was a great 
littérateur, a great moralist, a great man, in the widest and the 
net sense of the word.”—/acgues du Tillet, in La Revue 

cue. 
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A CRITICAL ESTIMATE OF MENDELSSOHN. 


S the reputation of Mendelssohn paying penalty now, through 
depreciation, for exaggerated enthusiasm in the past? Mr. 
H. Heathcote Statham, writing for 7he Nineteenth Century 
(December), asserts that such is the case. He says that while 
Mendelssohn is still popular with the masses, the essentially 
musical population, having become conscious that their fathers 
had placed him on too lofty a pedestal, are now nervously anxious 
to evince their own critical orthodoxy and insight by going far to 
deny him any pedestal at all; that the weaknesses of Mendels- 
sohn’s style are being dwelt upon, to the forgetfulness of his un- 
questionable beauties. We quote, as follows: 


“If we take for a moment a comprehensive mental survey of 
the whole mass of Mendelssohn's contributions to the art of 
music, how can we summarize the characteristics of this Mendels- 
sohnian style, thus early matured? We shall recognize, I think, 
in his instrumental music, a pervading element of poetic fancy 
and feeling, always suggestive, nearly always beautiful—seldom 
indeed is Mendelssohn dry, crabbed, or merely scholastic—but 
with the drawback that the range of feeling andexpression seems 
limited; we feel as if listening to a poet who is frequently recur- 
ring to the same idea expressed in slightly different language. 
And this mannerism of the imagination, as one may call it, is ac- 
companied (not unnaturally) by a mannerism in details of musical 
form and treatment, some of which we may ncte more particularly 
just now. Such mannerisms impress us more, perhaps, partly 
on account of what isin one sense, a merit of Mendelssohnian 
style, viz., a general breadth and massiveness of treatment, in 
which, however, there is rather a deficiency of characteristic 
detail. It was urged by one of Mendelssohn's warmest allies 
among musical critics, that Mozart had his favorite turns of 
modulation and his favorite forms of close and cadence, as 
strongly marked and as peculiarly his own asany of Mendelssohn's 
mannerisms. This is perhaps true in a sense, but the fact is 
masked, in the case of Mozart, by the clear and strongly defined 
outline of his music, and its far greater variety of design in 
detail. We can discern in all Mendelssohn’s compositions, of 
whatever class, a most conscientious attention to completeness 
and symmetry of form as regards the whole design of the piece, 
whether long or short. No Greek artist could have shown more 
refinement of perception in this respect than Mendelssohn. His 
smallest ‘Song Without Words’ is a completely modeled compo- 
sition in which the balance and proportion of parts is studiously 
observed. On the other hand, in construction—the power, that is, 
of building up separate melodies or parts into a connected whole 
—Mendelssohn was exceedingly deficient, as is very evident in his 
choral compositions and his not very numerous fugues, vocal and 
instrumental.” 


Mr. Statham observes that a good deal of the special individ- 
uality of Mendelssohn’s instrumental music consists in a pecul- 
iar power of conveying through music the sentiment of scenes in 
nature, but in a manner totally distinct from “program music.” 
On this point he says: 


“This use of instrumental music for painting the moods and 
aspects of nature is not the most intellectual use of the art; it is 
apt to degenerate into a kind of sentimentalism, in which the 
outer or superficial expression of the music is more thought of 
than its constructive framework; and in many of Mendelssohn’s 
smaller compositions, such as the ‘Gondola Songs’ which occur 
in the ‘Lieder ohne Worte,’ it does thus degenerate, and compo- 
sitions are produced which have, no doubt, a vivid suggestiveness 
of broken lights and rocking boats and voluptuous serenading 
music, but which soon tire us from their lack of innate musical 
interest. More or less this sentimental taint is over a great pro- 
portion of Mendelssohn’s instrumental music; the habit of at- 
tempting to translate into music the sentiment of scenes led to a 
predominance of sentiment over construction, even when there 
was no ostensible scene-painting proposed.” 


Mr. Statham thinks that while Mendelssohn had all the breadth 
of interest and sympathy of a great composer, he fell short in 
technical power; that in his composition he fails just where the 
Stress of construction comes in. But in questioning Mendels- 
sohn’s right to a place among the great masters Mr. Statham, 
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leaving out of question living composers, confines that list to Bach, 
Handel, Haydn, Mozart, and Beethoven. In closing he says: 


"If the standard of definition of a ‘great master’ is to be at all 
extended or lowered, to include others than those five peers of 
the art, I believe Mendelssohn, among deceased compusers, has 
the next right of ex¢rée, and that he has prior claims over either 
Schubert or Schumann as a more robust genius and possessed of 
more varied powers than the former, and a far more consummate 
artist than the latter.” 


DEATH OF SERGIUS STEPNIAK. 


ERGIUS STEPNIAK, the Russian refugee and author, was 
accidentally killed at Chiswick, England, on the morning 
of December 23. He was going to visit a friend near his home, 
To reach this friend’s house he was compelled to cross a railway 
track, which here crosses at grade. As he stepped on the track a 
train, which Mr. Step- 
niak did not see, came 
along and struck him. 
His body was terribly 
mangled. 

We quote the follow- 
ing biographical facts 
from the New York 
Tribune: 


“Sergius Stepniak 
was born in 1841 at 
Hadjatsch, in the Uk- 
raine Mountains, in the giles 
government of Polta- : 
wa. He came of a 
semi-noble family, de- 
scended from the Cos- 
sacks of Little Russia. 
He studied at Kieff 
from 1859 to 1863. In 
that time he published 
several works in the 
Little Russian dialect, 
which were prohibited 
by the Government in 1862. In 1865 he became instructor in 
ancient history in the University of Kieff, and in 1870 he be- 
came a professor, but was removed from his chair by the Gov- 
ernment three years later. His criticisms on the system pur- 
sued by Count Tolstoi, one of the Ministers of Justice, led to his 
exile in 1876. He went to Geneva then and settled there, produ- 
cing popular writings in the Little Russian dialect. In 1877 he 
began aseries of reviews in the Ukraine dialect, called‘ Hromada,’ 
which means ‘common things.’ At the same time he worked 
hard for the establishment of equal political rights for all people 
in Russia, and declared against Socialism as well as Absolutism. 
Some of the principal works which Stepniak produced are ‘The 
Turks, Within and Without,’ ‘Tyrannicide in Russia,’ and ‘ Lit- 
tle Russian Internationalism.’ He also contributed to the maga- 
zines some papers on‘ East European Peoples and the Propaganda 
of Socialism,’ and ‘ Historical Poland and the Muscovite Democ- 
racy.” He is also known for his works on the ethnography, his- 
tory, and literature of Little Russia, and, with M. Antonowitch, 
edited a collection of Little Russian folk-songs.” 
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SERGIUS STEPNIAK. 


Miss ALICE FRENCH, widely known in the literary world as Octave 
Thanet, gives the account of her adoption of a nom de plume. “It was 
really an accident. I was a little weary of having my identity known in 
the first place,and made up my mind to write under a fictitious name. 
Octava was the name of a school friend of mine. It is both French and 
Scotch, I thought ifI could find another name to go with it that was both 
French and Scotch I would adopt that. I was riding on atrain one time 
when we stopped ata way-station, and on the siding near where I sat was 
a freight car painted red. On the side was chalked the word ‘Thanet.’ 
What it meant or how it got there I have not the slightest idea, but I de- 
cided then and there to adopt it.”’ 

The Atheneum says: ‘The popularity of the first editions of Stevenson's 
works is on the increase. The other day a copy of ‘An Island Voyage,’ 
brought £10 155. at Sotheby’s, and ‘New Arabian Nights’ £8 at the same 

lace. These prices are four or five times the amounts hitherto paid. To 

e sure, they were in each case presentation copies from the author to the 
late P. G. Hamerton, and the ‘Island Voyage’ contained an autograph 
letter of the author. Still, the high amounts are noteworthy. At the same 
sale an ordinary copy of ‘ Travels with a Donkey in the Cevennes,”’ first 
edition, realized as much as £3 10s.” 
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SCIENCE. 


THE EARTH AS A GREAT COG-WHEEL. 


HE proofs that the earth rotates on its axis are, for the most 
part, derived from our knowledge of astronomy; but there 
are other and very interesting demonstrations devised of recent 
years. They all depend on the inertia of moving bodies, and the 
most celebrated is the one usually called Foucault’s experiment, 
from the eminent French savan?¢ who inventedit. A heavy pendu- 
lum, when once set swinging, will keep on swinging to and froin the 
same direction. Hence, if such a pendulum were swung at either 
pole its direction would appear to alter gradually, because the earth 
would be turning beneath it, and in the course of twenty-four hours 
its plane of oscillation would turn completely around. At the 
equator there would be no turning at all, and at any intermediate 
point the turning would be rapid or slow according to the dis- 
tance from the pole. This experiment has been tried successfully 
more than once, tho great precautions are necessary to swing the 
pendulum steadily and to avoid interference with it during its long 
swing. Another principle still, tho as old as Foucault’s, has been 
only just put into practise. Jules Andrade, who has just carried 
it out successfully, describes it as the construction of a gearing 
that shall be moved by the earth, regarded as a great cog-wheel. 
He reports the result of his experiment inthe Revue Scientifique 
(Paris, November 30) as follows: 


“At the epoch when Foucault executed his majestic experiment 
a profound geometer, Poinsot, indicated the principle of a new 
experimental method for showing the movement of rotation of the 
earth. This is the principle: 

“If a system, rigid at first and free to turn about a vertical axis, 
suddenly changes its shape, this change, owing to the rotation of 
the earth, may give to the system a rotatory movement.” 


In order to see how this is possible, take a simple case, that of 
a man holding a stone in his hand. The man is apparently still ; 
he is really moving with the earth’s surface toward the east, and 
his head is moving faster than his feet, for it is farther from the 
center of motion. If he drops the stone, it will retain its greater 
speed and fall slightly to the east, and if he simply lowers it, it 
will drag his whole body very slightly to the east, so that if he 
were sitting on the end of a horizontal, pivoted board, balanced 
with a weight at the other end, it would have a tendency to re- 
volve. Now M. Andrade obtained exactly this result, substitu- 
ting for the lowered stone a flowing liquid, and for the mana 
delicately balanced system of vessels. He describes his device 
thus: 


‘Suppose two pairs of cylindrical reservoirs: each pair is fixed 
to a wooden support; the two supports are joined with a very 
slender steel rod which is the vertical axis of the apparatus. 

“The reservoirs of one pair communicate respectively by two 
tubes of glass with the corresponding reservoirs of the other pair. 

“The upper reservoirs are held open by the action of a spring 
resisted by a cord; the burning of this cord then allows all the 
liquid in an upper reservoir to run into the corresponding one 
below it without giving any motion to the system. The whole 
was suspended by a double thread of nickel, rolled on a screw- 
pulley raised about eight feet above the apparatus. .. . 

“To prepare for the experiment, the liquid of one upper reser- 
voir is first allowed to run into the corresponding lower reservoir. 
An equal quantity of the same liquid (a mixture of glycerin and 
water) is held by the other upper reservoir, ready to run down 
when the thread of the spring faucet is burned in two. 

“By working the screw of the pulley I placed the plane of the 
two glass tubes in a north and south line. 

“When the apparatus had remained for some time nearly quiet, 
as I could tell by looking through a telescope at a reflection from 
a mirror fixed to the vertical rod, I made a sign to my assistant, 
who burned off the thread. 

“The liquid ran down in twenty seconds and the apparatus 
began to revolve with a speed varying from 2 to 5 degrees a min- 
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ute, the direction being such that the tube through which the 
liquid ran moved toward the east.” 


After showing that this result agrees exactly with what would 
be expected from mathematical calculation based on the rate of 
rotation of the earth, M. Andrade closes as follows: 


“A simple gearing of a great motor-wheel, the earth, engaging 
a tiny pinion with nature for the sole motor—such is the manner 
in which may be described the method that was suggested to me 
by a generalization of Poinsot’s remark. 

“A gearing! is this too much to affirm at present? A malicious 
reader with perfect justice may say that of this gearing I have 
as yet constructed but one single cog. 

“No matter, the principle of the method may be put into prac- 
tise; I have shown that experimentally. It now remains only to 
realize a mode of suspension that will permit of a continued and 
amplified rotation. 

“I do not despair of success in this."—7ranslated for THE 
Literary DIcEstT. 





TANNING BY ELECTRICITY. 


ECENT advances in the use of electrical processes in tan- 
ning leather are described in Zhe Electrical Review, 
London, as follows: 


“Since 1850, many attempts, chiefly of an empirical nature, 
have been made to accelerate the process of tanning by means of 
the electric current. Among the more scientific efforts which 
have been made in this direction is the system which has become 
identified with the name of Groth. In order to accelerate the 
Groth system, which has undoubtedly met with a measure of 
success, Folsing has recently suggested the use of extracts such 
as those of fir, quebracho, oak, etc., in place of the usual oak 
bark, these extracts having been previously purified, cleared, and 
decolorized. He claims that this small modification will materi- 
ally hasten the Worms and Bale process, which takes 48 to 144 
hours for thin skins, as well as the Groth process, which may take 
as much as three months in the case of heavy ox-hides. Folsing 
has also elaborated a further improved process suitable either for 
the tanning of thin or for thick hides, and which only requires 
from three to six days for the manufacture of the raw material 
into leather. 

“Briefly, it is as follows: The tanning pit has a capacity of 
15,000 liters [3,750 gallons], and is about 80 inches broad and 10 
feet long. Electrodes of nickeled copper are fixed to the longer 
walls of the pit, and in the latter the hides are so suspended that 
the current has to pass right through them. A current of 12 
amperes with an electromotive force of 12 volts is used. The 
tanning matter consists of oak extract with a little hemlock ex- 
tract added, both of which are cleared and decolorized by a spe- 
cial electrolytic process.” 


By these means, it is stated, good leather has been made from 
light cowhides in 72 hours, from heavy cowhides in five days, and 
form heavy ox-hides in six days, a great advance over previous 
methods. 





The Telephone on Shipboard.—“ Lately the first ex- 
periments with a telephonic connection between a war-ship and 
the shore were made in Kiel, on-the guard-ship Hezneda/, and 
resulted very favorably,” says Der Stein der Wetsen (Vienna). 
“In future, accordingly, it will be possible for all the ships 
that lie near a buoy in Kiel harbor to be connected by telephone, 
not only with the telephone system of the city, but also with 
the other ships in the harbor. The central office of the ship 
telephone system is in the torpedo depot. From a small tem- 
porary wooden building run wires through the water to the same 
buoy, so that the connection is thus made without trouble. If a 
vessel leaves its buoy, it disconnects the wire from the ship’s 
telephone, and if it approaches one it makes connection. The 
communication of the ship with the different port authorities 
and with purveyors of provisions, hitherto fraught with so great 
inconvenience and delay, has by this innovation been greatly 
facilitated, and it is also of noteworthy use for signaling pur- 
poses.”— 7ranslated for Tur Literary DIcEst. 
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THE HISTORY OF EGYPT TRACED FROM ITS 
PLANTS. 


LL our civilization is at bottom based on the cultivation of 

the soil, so it is not remarkable to find degrees of civiliza- 

tion varying with the perfection of that cultivation and the num- 

ber of useful plants. Such an historical parallel between agricul- 

ture and general progress has been drawn for ancient and modern 

Egypt by Dr. Schweinfurth, the eminent German explorer and 

savant, an abstract of whose paper on the subject we translate 
from Gaea (Leipsic, December), as follows: 


“Dr. Schweinfurth made recently before the Egyptian Geo- 
graphical Society of Cairo an address on the origin, or, more ex- 
actly, on the history, of cultivated plants in Egypt. He spoke in 
the first place on the route of the Hamitic race to the Nile valley, 
and concluded that they first lived in northern Abyssinia and 
southern Nubia as cattle-breeders. From this point a nation of 
herdsmen could easily spread, and they certainly brought the ass 
with them from Somaliland and Nubia—an animal that had been 
used by man in Africa from prehistoric ages. The agriculture, 
literature, and religion of the ancient Egyptians were connected 
in the widest sense with the cultivation of plants. If all means 
of historical research are directed toward this subject, we find that 
of the 1,320 existing plant-species of Egypt, of which 150 are useful 
plants, cultivated in great quantity, only 50 species of the latter 
were known before the Christian era, of which 4o are pictured on 
the monuments and the remaining 10 are mentioned in the in- 
scriptions. If we would have a conception of the agriculture of 
the ancient Egyptians, we must exclude fully two thirds of the 
plants cultivated in Egypt to-day. Dr. Schweinfurth distin- 
guishes six epochs, according to the kinds of plants that were 
introduced into the country, as follows: 

“Epoch I. Egypt is covered with grassy plains and forests, 
inhabited by the primitive African race, now extinct. Part of 
the cultivated plants belonged to the primitive flora of the Nile 
valley, whose representatives yet flourish over about 15 degrees of 
latitude... . 

“Epoch II. Colonization of Egypt by the Hamitic race. Dis- 
appearance of the forests, spread of the pastures, beginning of 
agriculture. 

“Epoch III. Beginning of civilization ; development of religion 
and art. Introduction of frankincense; acclimatization of the 
sacred trees of Arabia. . . . Toward the end of this epoch the 
cereals were brought in from the Euphrates valley. Beginning 
of the cultivation of corn, barley, flax, and the vine. 

“Epoch IV. Epoch par excellence of Egyptian agriculture. 
The three kingdoms and the Lybian-Ethiopian domination. 

“Epoch V. Egyptian agriculture spreads to foreign lands and 
the land receives in return many useful plantsfrom abroad. This 
epoch includes the Persian, Greek, Roman, Byzantine, and Ara- 
bian periods. 

“Epoch VI. Decay of Egyptian agriculture, about A.D. 1517. 
In the latter half of this epoch a regeneration followed and a 
return to civilization. By means of the Venetians the land re- 
ceived useful plants from America, such as maize, tomatoes, sweet 
potatoes, pimento, and tobacco. Tropical Africa gave it sesame 
Tice, sugar-cane, and sorghum; Arabia, the sycamore, the fig, 
the pomegranate; Babylonia, cereals, speltz, corn, barley, etc. 

. and America again the most valuable of all her plants, name- 
ly, cotton.”— 7ranslated for Tue Literary Dicest. 


THE STOMACH AS A SCAPEGOAT. 


N editorial writer in 7he Medical News, Philadelphia, De- 

cember 21, objects to the old-fashioned custom of blaming 

the stomach for any obscure malady that can not be accounted 

for otherwise, and says that the present advances of medical 
science will probably banish it. Says The News: 


“The habit of locating the source of mysterious evils in the 
stomach is an old one, as may be proved by consulting the history 
of medicine, where may be found naive examples. For example, 
in Lanfrank’s Scéence of Cirurgie, the old English translation of 
about rgoo, in treating of cataract, we read : ‘Signes of the 
bigynnynge ben these. It semeth to the patient that he seeth 
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bright thingis tofore him & him thinkith that oon thing is ii 
thingis or thre, & sumtyme it semeth to him that thing that he 
seeth to be ful of holis, & sumtyme these thingis may come of 
evil disposition of the stomac, & than it is not so greet drede 
therof; for whanne the stomac is curid, these signes wolen go 
awei. In this maner thou shalt wite wher it come of the stomac 
or of the eyes,’ etc. 

“When one considers the varying atrocities and outrageous 
abuses heaped upon the digestive tract by all nations, and espe- 
cially by the lower classes of civilization, one is inclined to grow 
cynical when to the splendid stomach is ascribed a thousand mul- 
tiform ills originating elsewhere. The conviction grows that . 
much of all this is again a placing upon this maltreated organ the 
sins of discord belonging throughout the whole keyboard, and in 
reality modern medicine is so finding the matter out. Notwith- 
standing the awful dietetic and other abuses it endures, we are 
learning that, far from being a self-complaining organ, the 
stomach is wonderfully meek and long-suffering, and that, more- 
over, instead of only having its own evils to bear, it is made the 
scapegoat of the sins of many other organs.” 


Besides performing its own proper function— the important one 
of making human flesh and blood out of the materials put into it— 
the stomach is often called upon, we are reminded, to dispose of 
all sorts of drugs and nostrums that are poured into it under the 
delusion that it is responsible for some trouble that really arises 
elsewhere. Says the writer in 7he News: 


“It is no exaggeration to say that tons of drugs and seas of 
‘mineral waters’ have been thrust into stomachs for headaches due 
solely to eye-strain. One would find it a humorously impossible 
task to estimate the amount of nux and cod-liver oil taken for 
anorexia and anemia really due again to ocular or other distant 
malfunction. In the minds of many physicians there will prob- 
ably still long remain the habit of pushing the devil into the 
stomach, but the new application of the scientific spirit to diseases 
of the digestive tract is surely to result in finally driving him 
from that stronghold. In all such instances of lazy diagnosis it 
will more and more prove impossible to rest satisfied with this 
convenient bit of slipshodism. If due tothe stomach, we are now 
coming to ask details: How? In what way? Why? How to be 
treated? The day has about passed when we can rest satisfied 
that all scientific and therapeutic duty has been done by giving a 
thing a name, and an inapproachable abiding-place. Test-meals, 
analysis of stomachal contents, estimates of secretions, measure- 
ments, and all the rest are at last making it uncomfortable for 
the stomachal Mephisto. . . . It is plain he will have to migrate 
to some more inapproachable abode—say the liver, or the spleen, 
or the medulla.” 


PETRIFIED TREES OF ARIZONA. 


HESE remarkable remains, which may well claim a place 
among the geological wonders of the world—the ancient as 
well as the modern, for they are older than the pyramids and saw 
the hanging gardens of Babylon rise and fall—form the chief 
subject of a paper on “Some Features of the Arizona Plateau,” 
read by L. S. Griswold before the New York Academy of Sciences. 
We quote the following abstract from The Scientific American 
(December 7) : 


“The trees now petrified originally grew to large size, eight or 
nine feet in diameter for the largest, probably conifers, and per- 
haps not very different from the forest growth of part of the pres- 
ent plateau. This ancient forest was apparently thrown down by 
the wind, for tree butts are common jn horizontal position while 
only one was found erect. The gravel and sand covering would 
seem to have come soon, for only a few have fillings of sediment 
in hollows or give other indications of decay; the logs were 
buried at least fifty or sixty feet deep. The weight of the over- 
lying sediments crushed the trees so that the horizontal diameters 
are commonly greater than the vertical as they are seen in place. 
Silicification was probably accomplished by percolating surface 
waters, as the logs are distant from volcanic vents, as far as 
known to the writer; then no hot-water deposits were seen ac- 
companying the logs, and the distribution as seen over many 


miles and reported much more widely would also militate against 
the theory of change by hot waters.” 
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HOW TO LIVE A HUNDRED YEARS. 


HE eminent English physician, Sir Benjamin Ward Rich- 
ardson, has recently been interviewed by a reporter of 77?- 
Bits, who retails in that journal, among other things, Sir Benja- 
min’s opinions on the subject of longevity. It is the physician's 
“fixed opinion,” we read, “that every man, and every woman for 
that matter, should attain the age of one hundred,” and he pro- 
ceeds to tell how this desirable end may be attained. An abstract 
of the method, with running comments, is given by 7he British 
Medical Journal (November 30) under the heading ‘The Secret 
of Centenarianism.” Zhe Journal does not agree with Sir Ben- 
jamin in some of his advice, particularly that which relates to 
total abstinence. ‘The abstract, with the comments, runs thus: 


“First of all, as we gather, the would-be centenarian must have 
‘light hazel eyes, light brown hair, complexion inclined to be 
florid, lips and eyelids of a good natural red—never pale, and 
rarely of a bluish tint. Then he must never smoke and never 
drink—the prohibition is absolute, but we presume the restriction 
applies only to alcoholic liquors; further, he should eat very little 
meat. He should work as little as possible by artificial light; in 
fact, one of Sir Benjamin’s most widely quoted sayings, we are 
told, is ‘Make the sun your fellow workman.’ If, by the way, 
this rule is strictly adhered to in this country, few people are 
likely to die of overwork. What thecolor of the eye may have to 
do with longevity does not seem to have been revealed to the 
interviewer. An American authority professes to be able to 
diagnose a predisposition to centenarianism by the length and 
breadth of the head; he says nothing as to its thickness, which 
yet may help to make a man’s days long inthe land. As to the 
rigid abstinence from tobacco and alcohol enjoined by Sir Benja- 
min Ward Richardson on all candidates for the long-distance race 
of life, it has almost as slight a basis of fact as the importance 
he attaches to the color of the eyes. Immoderate drinking of 
whisky, like immoderate drinking of tea, or tor that matter im- 
moderate eating of bread. will shorten life; but what evidence is 
available on the subject seems to show that a strictly temperate 
use of alcohol tends to prolong life, for the excellent reason that 
it assists digestion, and thereby promotes health. The most 
trustworthy statistics on this subject are those of Sir George 
Humphry. Of 45 cases of centenarians collected by him only 12 
were total abstainers, while 30 were moderate drinkers, and 3 
were heavy drinkers. Of 689 persons between 80 and 100 years 
of age in Sir George Humphry’s tables only a fraction over 12 
per cent. were abstainers, while nearly 9 per cent. were heavy 
drinkers. The abstainers would appear from these figures to 
have only a slight advantage in point of longevity over the non- 
abstainers. The real secret of centenarianism is well expressed 
by Sir George Humphry when he says: ‘The prime requisite is the 
faculty of age in the blood by inheritance.’ In other words, if 
you wish to live a hundred years you must, as Oliver Wendell 
Holmes said of another matter, begin by going back two or three 
hundred years, and securing for yourself a sound and long-lived 
ancestry.” 





Feeding the Public with Disease-Germs.—In an 
editorial note 7e Sanztarian (New York, December), speaking 
of the sanitary condition of the city of Brooklyn, condemns what 
it characterizes as ‘‘the abominable practise of feeding the dust of 
disease germs of every kind to the people, which obtains through- 
out the city in default of well-appointed markets. Thesidewalks 
of the streets are the places of display for marketable food of all 
kinds. Meats, vegetables, and fruits of all kinds are a part of the 
stock in trade by almost every grocer in the city and many other 
storekeepers. From the time of the opening of their stores to the 
time of closing them, their food supplies are displayed on the side- 
walks, and dusted throughout the day with horse-manure and 
every other kind of disease-dust afloat in the air, from scadzes to 
tubercle bacillus. At closing time these supplies are piled into 
the stores without regard to cleanliness or order, as they are to be 


tumbled out again the first thing in the morning; and, needless 
to add, the stir within the stores is quite sufficient for the like 
dusting of everything served over the counters. The dark re- 
cesses, closets, stow-holes, and cellars of such stores are thus 
loaded with disease-bearing dust, more or less putrescible, accord- 
ing to the conditions of darkness, moisture, and temperature, 
tainting everything that is served therefrom.” 
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A NEW FORM OF TROLLEY. 


HE difficulty of insuring that the trolley-wheel of an electric 
car shall not leave the trolley-wire was formerly so great 
that stoppage of acar for this reason was comparatively frequent, 
and the frantic endeavors of the conductor to replace the wheel 
were often amusing. The slang phrase ‘“ You’re off your trolley” 
will perhaps preserve the memory of this early stage of electric 
traction when it would otherwise have been forgotten, for nowa- 
days improved appliances and the skill in management that comes 
from practise have greatly lessened this source of delay. To 
lessen it still further is the object of a new form of trolley-wheel 
recently patented by George Westinghouse, Jr., in which the 
wheel, instead of running beneath its wire, turns on a vertical 
axis and touches the 
wire along its side. 
We quote the following 
brief description from 
The Electrical World 
(December 21), from 
which we also take the 
accompanying illustra- 
tion: 

“The trolley consists 
of a base-plate or step 
on top of the car, to 
which is hinged, in suit- 
able lugs so as to swing 
laterally to the length 
of the car, a rigid arm 
or pole, which is further 
supported by pivoted 
braces to prevent mo- 
tion longitudinally to 
the car. The upper end of the arm is made hollow or tubular for 
the purpose of receiving a round rod or tube, which fits loosely 
enough within the bore to be capable of both axial and radial 
movement, and is provided at its outer end with an electrical 
contact-piece or collector. 

“The collector may be made of a tapering or inverted-bell form, 
having a wide flange to extend over the top of the line conductor 
with which it is used, in order to more certainly preserve contact. 
It is held against the side of the line conductor by one or the 
other of two springs, secured at opposite sides of the arm near 
the lowerend. One of these springs is normally stronger than 
the other, so that it has a tendency to throw the arm over in its 
direction, and thereby cause it to bear against the opposite side 
of the conductor. When, however, it is desired to cause the arm 
to be drawn in the opposite direction, to bear against the other 
side of the conductor, greater tension is put on the other spring 
by means of acord or chain leading to a windlass or other place 
accessible to the motorman. To provide for variations in the 
altitude of the conductor, the rod of the arm may be raised or 
lowered by a cord leading to the platform of the car.” 


























SIDE-CONTACT TROLLEY. 


Sea-Water for London.—The next session of the Brit- 
ish Parliament will, according to 7he British Medical Journal, 
have before it a scheme for providing a supply of sea-water for 
London and certain places on the route. The water will be 
pumped from the ocean, thence to a large high-level reservoir, 
whence it will flow to a distributing reservoir at Epsom. “It is 
stated,” says The Journal, “that local authorities will be sup- 
plied with sea-water for flushing sewers, watering streets, and 
other public uses, such as swimming-baths, and that sea-water 
baths will be supplied to hotels, hospitals, schools, etc. We 
hardly need point out that the success of such a scheme is likely 
to depend on the price at which the sea-water can be supplied. 
As to any relief to present sources of water-supply by using sea- 
water for public purposes, it should be mentioned that the quan- 
tity proposed to be provided is stated to be only 10,000,000 gallons 
per day, while the average daily supply of water to London 
amounted in 1893 to over 190,000,000 gallons.” 
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WHAT “CHANCE” MEANS. 


COMMON and historically proper use of the word “chance” 

is to denote the occurrence of some event haphazard or 
without cause. That events may occur in this way is an old 
belief. Modern science, however, tells us that in this sense there 
is no such thing as “chance.” Every event, no matter how triv- 
ial, is determined by causes, and if we could understand these 
we could foresee the result. Science, however, tho it repudiates 
the old idea, has retained the word, and uses it, too, for charac- 
terizing much the same class of events. What scientific men 
mean when they talk of “chance,” and “the chances” is explained 
by Prof. T. C. Mendenhall (Sczence, December 20). 


few paragraphs, as follows: 


We quote a 


“Popularly the word ‘chance’ is often used as if to imply the 
absence of any cause, but this is an unreasonable, if not an un- 
thinkable, condition. Really such words as ‘chance,’ ‘accident,’ 
and the like, imply only the absence of any assigned or recognized 
cause, and the doctrine of chances is a study and development of 
the laws relating to a series or aggregation of events, concerning 
the individual components of which we are absolutely ignorant. 
Thus, if one tosses a coin, it is, in general, impossible to know in 
advance on which face it will rest. That its behavior in this 
respect will be governed by the operation of forces and condi- 
tions. just as certain and just as definitely compelling a given 
result as is the behavior of the sun and moon in the matter ot an 
eclipse, will not be denied. If in any particular trial we knew all 
of the forces and conditions which influence the result we should 
find that they were never equally balanced between the two pos- 
sible events, but always predominated in favor of that which 
actually happened. A complete knowledge of antecedent causes 
would reveal the fact that each of these (to us at present un- 
known) forces and conditions is subject to other secondary influ- 
ences which continually change its resultant effect from one side 
to the other, and so on, in lower degree, to the end ¢hat zm avery 
large number of trials the ratio of the number of times the two 
possible events have occurred becomes very nearly one, to which, 
indeed, it approximates continuously as the number of trials in- 
creases. . . . 

“There is one point to which it seems worth while to invite 
especial attention, namely, the confusion which often exists as to 
the inherent improbability of certain events. Such events are 
those which, for reasons entirely independent of the probability 
of their occurrence, havea particular interest. Asan illustration, 
I may refer to the chance of the appearance of a particular hand 
at whist. Two or three years ago those interested in games with 
cards were greatly excited by the alleged occurrence of an event 
in the Boston & Albany railroad station in Boston. It was noth- 
ing less than that during the progress of a game of whist played 
by three railroad conductors and a mail agent, while waiting for 
the hour of departure of their trains, on taking up the cards after 
a deal each man found himself in possession of the whole thirteen 
cards of one suit. The a przorz probability of such an event is 
all but infinitely small, and it was thought to be necessary to for- 
tify the account published with affidavits of all the players and 
also of one or two gentlemen who happened to be watching the 
game. It probably occurred to few who read this account that 
the chances against any other particular distribution of the cards 
were just as great as against this, and that the result of every 
deal of the cards is just as remarkable as this and as little likely 
ever to occur again in the lifetime of the players. Indeed, any 
event of life, when considered in connection with contemporane- 
ous and related events, in all their ramifications, will be found to 
have a priord chances so overwhelmingly against it that it seems 
impossible that it ever should happen.” 


What Astronomers Learn from Lunar Eclipses. 
—The following paragraphs are from an article in 7he Scientific 
American, December 21, on the practical value of observations 
taken during eclipses of the moon: “The most important obser- 
vation is that of the occultation of the stars, or their passage be- 
hind the moon. At ordinary times the brilliancy of the moon is 
such that only the brightest stars can be seen as they approach it. 
During eclipse, and owing to the fact that the moon has no 
atmosphere, stars of very faint power can be observed up to the 
moment at which they pass behind the planet. In determining 
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the place of the moon by this method the occultation of certain 
stars is observed simultaneously at different observatories, widely 
separated. This sidereal occultation, which, for the reasons 
above given, is very exact, is used for calculations of longitude, 
and to establish the diameter of the moon, its distance from the 
earth, and its right ascension and declination. A total eclipse 
affords a special opportunity of making a spectroscopic examina- 
tion of the earth’s atmosphere. The sun’s rays, during eclipse, 
pass through the atmospheric envelope obliquely on their way to 
the moon. Their course at this time through the atmosphere is 
much longer than when they fall normally to the earth, as they 
do during the daytime. After being reflected from the moon they 
again pass through the earth’s atmosphere before they strike the - 
spectroscope. In this way the earth’s spectroscopic lines are ob- 
tained of greater distinctness than is possible in ordinary obser- 
vations. The total eclipse has been used to determine the amount 
of heat thrown out by the moon. During eclipse, for obvious 
reasons, the moon can not give off reflected heat. Any heat that 
we then receive must be heat that has been absorbed from the 
sun, and is now being radiated. The observations show that as 
the light fails so does the heat; which proves that lunar heat is 
reflected, not radiated. Many historical dates have been accu- 
rately fixed by means of calculations based upon the lunar eclipse. 
‘The first olympiad, the beginning of the Christian era, and the 
death of Augustus are some of the events whose dates have been 
settled by the occurrence of lunar eclipses.’” 


An Electric Incubator.—A recently invented incubator 
is heated and regulated by electricity. “It is said,” says 7he 
Scientific American, in describing the device, “that the temper- 
ature can be adjusted to be held for weeks within a fraction of a 
degree of the desired point. The incubator casing has the usual 
double walls enclosing a filling of mineral wool, and the heat is 
supplied from the water-tank at the top, the heating and setting 
up of a circulation in the water being effected through a small 
connected reservoir at one side. In the old-style incubators the 
heating of the water was effected by a lamp, there being a lamp 
regulator controlling the flame, and a valve regulator acted upon 
by the heat of the water before entering the tank, while both reg- 
ulators were actuated by an improved thermostat. In the elec- 
tric incubator, or ‘Electric Hen,’ as it is called, the water is 
heated by a resistance-box, the current through which can be 
regulated with extreme nicety.” 





SCIENCE BREVITIES. 


THE satisfactory employment of kerosene as a local application to 
wounds and ulcers is reported by the New York Medical Journal. “Ulcers, 
especially indolent and atonic ulcers, were smeared with commercial kero- 
sene, either pure or diluted (from 35 to 50 per cent.) with alcohol, by means 
of a small camel’s-hair brush or with a piece of gauze soaked in the solu- 
tion. The appearance and character of the ulcers soon changed for the 
better, the discharge gradually diminished, and in from two to four weeks 
the rapidly granulating surface formed a scar without any contraction in ‘ 
the surrounding parts,” The advantages claimed for kerosene are rapidity 
of action, economy, and freedom from poisonous effects. 


GILDED silk, it is said, may possibly come into use as a surgical dress- 
ing or in medical applications of electricity. It may be prepared in sev- 
eral ways. That of Gonin consists in impregnating the silk fiber with 
chlorid of gold, and reducing the metal by hydrogen, finally polishing by 
means of a smooth surface. This method is too expensive for ordinary 
use, but silk may also be gilt by electroplating it, after it has been made 
to conduct electricity by soaking it in some metallic salt, such as nitrate 
of silver, acetate of lead or copper, etc. The gilt silk thus prepared retains 
its flexibility and softness. The method is applicable to laces, muslins, 
tulles, etc. 


“FOR many years,’”’ says 7he Magazine of Pharmacy, “ pure Jemon-juice 
has been recommended as the best tonic for diphtheria and sore throat in 
general, and we have known acase in which the son of a medical man 
in one of the Paris hospitals cured himself of diphtheria by constantly 
sucking oranges or lemons, a small basketful of which were placed for 
this purpose at his bedside. Wesee that a Danish physician, Dr. Bock, of 
Copenhagen, recommends, in the treatment of diphtheria, a ten-per-cent. 
solution of citric acid, to be given in spoonful doses every two hours.” 


IN a recent experiment on testing milk by passing through it an electric 
current between platinum electrodes, the positive pole became coated with 
a white, spongy-looking material which increased until so thick upon the 
plate that it ultimately became disengaged and floated to the surface of 
the milk. The white deposit consisted principally of a mixture of casein 
and fat. The milk gave off a characteristic odor during the process, and 
was found to be slightly alkaline after the operation. 

IT is proposed by the Administrative Council of the Pasteur Institute of 


Paris to make an international appeal for subscriptions toward the erec- 
tion of a monument to Pasteur. 
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THE RELIGIOUS WORLD. 


A JEWISH RABBI’S VIEW OF THE “SPIRIT 
OF JUDAISM.” 


HE latitudinarianism of the Jewish author Josephine Lazarus, 
as expressed in her book, ,“‘ The Spirit of Judaism,” is being 
sternly censured by Hebrews of the stricter sect, among whom is 
Rev. Dr. K. Kohler, who contributes to the December J/enorah 
a critical estimate of the work named. Miss Lazarus’s motive is 
thus defined by Dr. Kohler: “ Dissatisfied with the form which 
Judaism assumed in the petrified ritualism of the orthodox and in 
the laxity of the liberal, as well as in the colorless humanitarian- 
ism of the extreme radical; disgusted in 
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Jesus to set him up as ‘the way and the gate of life and of truth 
and of salvation.’ But it is more than folly, it is presumptuous- 
ness born of ignorance for a born Jewess to tell us that we should 
‘rise above Jewish horizons and boundary lines to see that in 
God’s boundless universe all truth, all spirit, is one.’ Why? It 
is exactly through our Jewish perception of God that the enlight- 
ened world has attained this state of seeing things in the broad 
light of universal reason. It was the theology of the synagog, 
the philosophy of the Jewish sages, that made this universality 
of truth possible. It was this conviction of the pure monotheistic 
truth that made the Jew brave the sword and the stake of that 
very civilization in which ‘the personality of Christ had taken 
such a commanding place.’ It was longing for that universal 
kingdom of God which does away with barriers of sect and creed 
that formed the keynote of those very prayers the child Jesus 

learned to recite with his father in the sy- 





fact with the worldliness of the modern 
Jew, she earnestly craves for the spirit— 
for spirituality.” He then quotes from 
Miss Lazarus’s book a number of pas- 
sages touching the grandeur of Jewish 
history, which he characterizes as being 
deeply and touchingly beautiful and true. 
“Still,” says he, ‘‘no Jewish reader can 
finish Josephine Lazarus’s admirably 
written articles without great disappoint- 
ment. The word for which we are wait- 
ing, as we follow her pleading, never 
comes, and her last words find no echo in 
the Jewish heart.” He continues: 


“She has never penetrated into the depth 
of Jewish life. She is not in touch with 
the spirit of the Jewish faith, with that 
Judaism that moved the poets, the think- 
ers, the masters, and martyrs of the syna- 
gog. She is far more at home in the New 
Testament than in the Old, much more 
familiar with the arguments of the found- 
er of the church than with the teachings 








nagog, and still echoed by the orthodox 
and reform Jew to-day in their divine ser- 
vice. Christianity is a sect, a creed; Ju- 
daism is a four (or three) thousand years’ 
testimony of a priest and martyr people 
to the truth universal of one God and one 
humanity.” 


Dr. Kohler does “not know” whether 
Miss Lazarus ever prayed her Shma /srael 
like the rest of her coreligionists, ‘to feel 
the heart-beat of the Jew,” but is “certain 
that her mode of reasoning, her copious 
New-Testament phraseology, her whole 
conception of faith, of ‘Christ,’ of spiritu- 
ality, of love and justice, show her to be 
infatuated with St. Paul, the founder of 
the pagan church and the arch-enemy of 
Judaism—the great gnostic and perverter 
of the law.” Herchief argument, he says, 
is based on the Pauline dictum that Juda- 
ism is law and Christianity is love, and 
“this whole argument is fallacious and 








of the early Jewish fathers. She admires 
St. Paul and St. John and the New Testa- 
ment Christ in a measure which falls little short of worshipful 
adoration, and has but scanty appreciation for the Jewish princi- 
ples of law, of righteousness, of duty and loyalty, of home, of 
social ethics, for which the Jews struggled and suffered a thou- 
sandfold martyrdom while combating Christianity. She has no 
sympathy with the Jewish past, neither with the wise teachings 
nor with the ardent hopes and prayers of the synagog, nor with 
the nineteen centuries of Jewish protest against a ‘love’ which 
inculcates and practises hatred and persecution. Having read 
the Old Testament through the spectacles of the New, she finds the 
Decalog of Sinai far surpassed by the Sermon on the Mount, the 
Mosaic law of justice by Jesus’s teaching of love, and, conse- 
quently, she advises the Jews ‘to cross the Rubicon, the blank 
page that separates the Old Testament from the New, and read 
with fresh eyes and fresh hearts the life and the teachings of the 
one whom the world calls Master, and by a supreme act of self- 
sacrifice, by voluntarily laying down that which they held to be 
their life and which through all these darkened years they guarded 
as their most sacred treasure, merge Judaism into that which will 
make it no longer Judaism, thus entering into the larger spiritual 
life.’ ” 


Dr. Kohler charges that Miss I.azarus thinks and feels like a 
Christian, not like a Jewess, “‘else she would not use such phrase- 
ology as ‘the divine-human life of Jesus.’” He says that en- 
lightened Judaism has at all times recognized the divine calling 
of Jesus as teacher and leader of men, but that “no unbiased per- 
son can call him Jerfec?;” that sucha life as that of Jesus, ‘“ which 
disregards home and country, labor and independence, is, in the 
estimate of the Jew, neither a human nor a divine type of perfec- 
tion.” To quote again: 


‘““We can well understand how the Christian could idealize his 
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based on false premises.” On this point 
he further says: 


“A human society, nation, or state, built upon the Sermon on 
the Mount must inevitably collapse. Men with human ambition 
and passion must be governed by law and justice. Love often 
thwarts justice. How was it possible for the religion of love to 
sow so much hatred and discord, to fill the world with so much war 
and bloodshed, to consign the millions of unbelievers to the lurid 
fires of the auto-da-/é on earth and of hell hereafter unless there 
is something radically wrong with that exclusive principle of 
love? . . . Judaism stands for justice, which is the life of the 
nations. Christianity stands for love, which is the concern only 
of individuals.” 


Quoting Miss Lazarus as “harping constantly” on the need of “a 
greater spiritual idea and fellowship” than Judaism offers, Dr. 
Kohler exclaims : 


“As if the faith which produced that race of heroes, of martyrs, 
of priests and saints in an age when Christendom was steeped in 
vice and barbarism, could ever be lacking in spirituality. The 
spirituality of the Jew is totally different from that of the Chris- 
tian. It isnotmysticalandvisionary. It does not derive strength 
from the other world. It is manlier and healthier. It tends to 
hallow this life and every part of it. It enlists the whole of man 
in the service of God. It comprises every step in the progress of 
mankind, social, intellectual, and moral. It connects all things 
with the living spirit of truth and righteousness. We need not 
‘overcome the world.’ We need not apply to St. Paul ‘for the 
mortal to put on immortality and for the incorruptible to put on 
incorruption.’ These New-Testament phrases have no charm and 
meaning for us. It isthis grand sphere of human endeavor where 
Judaism is to display its hallowing and elevating power. It is the 
world of man, not the world of the spirits, that is to be enriched 
by the faith of Abraham. . . . A personal Messiah plays no role 
in the expectation or belief of the Jew to-day. All the clearer 
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must ‘the servant of God,’ ‘the man of sorrows from whose 
wounds flows the balm of healing for the nation’ form the central 
idea of Judaism. Not an individual, but the Jewish race is to lead 
mankind to God. ‘Ye are my witnesses,’ says God to Israel, for 
which word the Alexandrian version has the significant transla- 
tion: ‘Ye are my martyrs.’ What Christ is to the church, Israel 
is to Judaism—the world’s suffering Messiah to be crowned as the 
triumphant victor at the end of His wondrous career. The Jews 
are a people of Christs. Not a Jew but THe Jew is the God-chosen 
mediator between the nations and the creeds and classes of men 
whose life-blood has so often to atone for the sins of the world. 
This is the solution of the Jewish question, this is the explanation 
of the perplexing puzzle concerning the wandering Jew. But few 
have as yet opened their eyes to see and comprehend history in 
this prophetic light.” 


Among Dr. Kohler’s closing words are the following : 


“No. In order to establish the union of Jew and Gentile, in 
order to ‘come to our larger heritage,’ we need no ‘Christian 
love,’ which was the source of centuries of hatred, no name of 
‘Christ,’ who, in the hand of His followers, became a monster 
more cruel than the pagan Moloch ever was, no Christian ‘spirit- 
uality,’ which, born of world-contempt, builds all hope upon the 
tomb.” 





THE NEGRO IN THE CHURCH. 


CCORDING to the census of 1890, there are 7,470,000 negroes 
in the United States. This includes all who have any 
computable fraction of negro blood in their veins. Of these, all 
except 581,000 are in the old slave territory. Notwithstanding 
the migration of negroes to the North and West, gt per cent. of 
them are still in the South. The negro churches of the South 
therefore form an important factor in the Christianity of that 
section. In ten of the Southern States the number of negro com- 
municants ranges between 106,000 and 341,000, and in four of them 
it exceeds the total of white communicants. Thus in Alabama, 
Georgia, Mississippi, and South Carolina there are more colored 
than white communicants, altho in Mississippi and South Caro- 
lina only does the negro population exceed the white. These 
facts we condense from an article by Rev. Dr. H. K. Carroll in 
The Independent (December 19), from which we quote as 
follows : 


“The proportion of colored people who are connected with the 
church throughout the United States is larger than that which 
obtains among the white people. About one in every three 
whites is achurch-member. On this basis there should be 2,410,000 
colored members. The actual number is 2,674,000, or an excess 
of 264,000 beyond the proportion that obtains among the whites. 

“The aggregate of colored communicants in the United States, 
so far as it could be ascertained by the careful methods of the 
census, is, in round numbers, 2,674,000. This includes all col- 
ored denominations and all colored congregations in mixed de- 
nominations, so far as they could be ascertained ; but it does not 
take account of colored communicants in mixed congregations. 
The number omitted, however, can not be very large. The States 


in which the negro communicants are most numerous are as 
follows : 
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“In these twelve States are found 2,398,865 communicants, 
leaving about 275,000 to the rest of the States and Territories of 
the Union. 

“As to denominational connection, the negro is predominantly 
Baptist. More than half of all negro communicants are of this 
faith, the exact number being 1,403,559. Most of these are Reg- 
ular Baptists, there being less than 20,000 in the Freewill, Privi- 
tive, and Two-Seed-in-the-Spirit branches. It is significant that 
the negro prefers the progressive and missionary type of the Bap- 
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tist faith, and does not believe in the Hardshell, Old School, or 
anti-missionary wing. Not less Calvinistic than the most Cal- 
vinistic of the Regular Baptists, he is also strict in his practise 
and thoroughly denominational in his spirit, and takes no little 
satisfaction in winning negro members of other bodies to the 
Baptist faith. 

“The number of negro Methodists is 1,190,638, or about 213,000 
less than the aggregate of colored Baptists. The Methodists are 
divided into more branches than the Baptists, those having the 
episcopal system embracing the great majority of church-mem- 
bers. The Presbyterians have about 30,000, the Disciples of 
Christ 18,578, and the Protestant Episcopal and Reformed Epis- 
copal bodies somewhat less than 5,000. The Baptists are organ- 
ized into associations and have State conventions; the Methodists 
and Presbyterians intu annual conferences and presbyteries. A 
large measure of superintendence is characteristic of the Metho- 
dist bodies, the system of episcopal and sub-episcopal supervi- 
sion resulting, apparently, in more intelligent endeavor, greater 
concert of action, and better discipline. , 

“The increase in the number of colored communicants since 
Emancipation has been marvelous. How many of the slaves were 
church-members is not and can not be known certainly. Such 
statistics as we have must be regarded as imperfect, particularly 
of the colored Baptists. There were of colored Methodists, at the 
outbreak of the war, about 275,000, as nearly as I can ascertain. 
According to this there has been an increase, in thirty years, of 
over goo,ooo negro Methodists. This is truly enormous. In the 
Methodist Episcopal Church alone are more colored communi- 
cants, mainly in the South, than the Methodist Episcopal Church, 
South, reported in 1865; and the two leading African branches 
have had a marvelous growth. The number of colored Baptists 
in 1860 did not, probably, exceed 250,000. We do not know, of 
course, how many colored communicants there were who were 
not organized into churches and reported in denominational sta- 
tistics. But according to the figures we have, there was an in- 
crease in thirty years of more than 1,150,000 colored communi- 
cants. I know of no parallel to this development in the history of 
the Christian Church, when all the circumstances are considered.” 





DANGERS OF PUBLIC PRAYER. 


Ce occurrences of recent date in this country give spe- 

cial interest to the views of Zhe Sunday-School Chronic/e, 
of London, on the subject of public prayer. In the opinion of 
this journal, which speaks for a very large constituency, the dan- 
gers of public prayer are so great and insidious that it may well 
be doubted whether the lifting up of the voice in petitions to the 
Almighty in public places should only be in proportion as the 
habit of private and secret communion is valued and exercised. 
The fact is called to mind that in Christ’s day the habit of pray- 
ing in public places had become so notoriously a thing of me- 
chanical routine, an unholy display, that He sought to disparage 
the custom in favor of private prayer, as tending more readily to 
solemnize the mind by the very act of retiring apart. 
from this consideration, 7he Chronicle says: 


Continuing 


“The truth is that half the public devotion of our churches and 
prayer-meetings is not the utterance of soul petitions to God, but 
the display of well-balanced sentences to the audience. This is 
the snare of public prayer, that it tends to a self-consciousness, 
which, altho in some rare instances a means of grace, is too often 
fatal to real devotion of soul. And undoubtedly the most fatal 
snare is when this self-consciousness tends, not to halting sen- 
tences, but to fluent, unctuous speech. There is no more deadly 
destroyer of real spiritual life than the pride which too often is 
engendered by the prominence of position which fluency of speech 
insures for men and women in religious communities. In small 
religious bodies, especially, the ability to pray well is often taken 
as an indication of a right spiritual condition, and many a good 
man has been cruelly misjudged because of inability to express 
his petitions in public. Similarly a fervent fluency in the prayer- 
meeting has often covered a flagrantly godless life. One of the 
most moving prayers which we ever heard was uttered by a man 
who was shortly afterward discovered to be leading an openly 
reprobate life; and the most perfect Christ-life is often exempli- 
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fied in men who can not utter the shortest consecutive prayer be- 
fore their fellows. 

“Yet another danger of public prayer is in the tendency to 
think a prayer-meeting a failure, unless a certain excitement is 
produced. In many instances there is deliberate and mistaken 
attempt to create this excitement by demonstration of simulated 
emotion, a method of invoking the heavenly fire which can only 
be attended by disastrous results. For it can not be toosolemnly 
stated that there is no more deadly enemy of the spiritual life, no 
surer process of soul-hardening, than the habit of uttering in 
public petitions to God which are not the spontaneous desires of a 
longing soul.” 


IS THE ROMAN CATHOLIC CHURCH TO 
DISRUPT? 


F we are to believe M. Zola, the Roman Catholic Church is on 
the brink of a schism even mightier than that which took 
place at the great Reformation. He says in Le /zgaro (Paris, 
November 25) that the Pope foresees it and is using every art in 
his power to postpone it, not omitting the arts of double-dealing 
and evasion. This schism, he thinks, is most likely to begin in 
America, and he mentions Archbishop Ireland by name as a type 
of its coming leaders. M. Zola begins his article by imagining a 
visit to Rome made by a devout French Catholic. The French 
visitor comes from a land where religion must fight to keep its 
head above water; where there is discussion, and demonstration 
even of the existence of God. But at Rome religion discusses 
nothing; all is predetermined. Says Zola: 

“Imagine the stupefaction of our French Catholic! He comes 
boiling over with our religious quarrels, expending his warlike 
ardor on fine discussions of dogma, and he finds the whole Vati- 
can sweetly smiling, filled with polite contempt for so much use- 
less zeal. God is the creator and master of the world, but since 
He no longer shows Himself, having delegated His powers to the 
Pope, head of the Holy Church, nothing remains to be regulated 
but questions of government. God has been relegated to the 
depths of the sanctuary; He reigns without governing, from the 
height of the skies, in the immobility of His glory. . . . The 
Pope is a dictator appointed for life, charged with forwarding the 
affairs of Christianity with the aid of his Senate, the Sacred Col- 
lege. . . . Indaily practise it is naught but a vast administrative 
system; there are ministries and bureaus which carry on mun- 
dane affairs without having time to lose in the useless discussion 
of whether God ison high or not. He must be there, surely, since 
the government is carried on in His name.” 


But how does the head of this vast system succeed in main- 
taining his headship? He is certainly in a high seat; how does 
he keep it? By holding his tongue, says Zola, and, when it is 
necessary to speak, by a diplomatic duplicity. Take for instance 
his attitude toward the French republic. Says M. Zola: 


“It is fatally apparent that Leo XIII. has several kinds of 
speech. ‘To one he says ‘white ;’ to another, ‘black.’ If we are 
to believe this one, the Pope has come out for resisting the 
[French] Government to the last extremity; if we believe that 
one, he counsels immediate submission. The least accusation 
that can be made against him is that of being double-faced. .. . 

“Ah! how tired he must get, this wise and prudent Pope! To 
have the world on his hands, and yet to be fatigued daily with 
tradesmen’s quarrels! Since the first day it has been his desire not 
to risk his authority uselessly. . . . And it is quite possible that 
some people have heard ‘black’ while others have heard ‘white.’ 
He ought to say to them all: ‘No matter about that; do as you 
like, and leave me to my conquest of the modern world!’” 


The French writer next accuses the Pontiff of similarly beating 
about the bush in the matter of the proposed Congress of Relig- 
ions at the Paris Exposition of 1900, which he has now approved, 
now condemned. Why this opportunism on the part of the Pope? 
It is, says Zola, an effort on his part to avoid a new schism of 
which he everywhere sees the indications. He subordinates 
everything to his desire to keep the Catholic world in submission. 
Like the Vicar of Bray, who when charged with inconsistency in 
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so often changing his religion, replied that he had been consistent 
in the highest degree, his object being always to remain Vicar of 
Bray, Pope Leo, according to his French critic, consistently 
strives to retain his papal authority, no matter what it may be 
necessary to say or do for the purpose. As to the coming crash, 
Zola believes it is close at hand. Hecloseshis article as follows: 


“Schism! schism! everything betokens it! It is inevitable as 
it was once before, at the time of the Reformation. We feel it 
rising from the earth with the new forms of society. I do not 
believe that it will come in France, for our land is not new 
enough, our religious spirit is bound down by routine; it is one of 
the most formalist, the most odiously narrow that I know... . 
But over in America—what a virgin and fecund soil for a tri- 
umphant heresy! We may see some fine day an Archbishop Ire- 
land raise the standard of revolt, and make himself the apostle of 
the new religion, a religion freed from dogma, a more humane 
religion, the religion that democracy awaits! And what an im- 
passioned throng he will draw after him, and what a cry of uni- 
versal deliverance ! 

“Does Leo XIII. know this? I repeat it, he is trembling be- 
cause of it. This thing will happen on the day when, having 
gone from concession to concession, the reigning Pope shall find 
that he has run up against one of the dogmas of his church. On 
that day he can not go any further, for Rome the Eternal, with 
her enormous mass of traditions, her centuries, her ruins, will 
stand as an impassable obstacle. Incapable of altering any 
more, she will fall. And if Christianity shall rise, like the 
autumn roses, it will bloom again only in another land, less sat- 
urated with history."— 7ranslated for Tue Lirerary Dicest. 





*“THOU SHALT NOT STEAL.” 


S it to be considered an “amazing commentary” upon the 
Christian Church that so many of the defaulters of these 
times are men who have been prominent in the churches? 7 he 
Christian Advocate (New York) gives place to a correspondent 
who, saying that many persons think so, continues as follows: 


“With astonishing frequency and regularity the daily papers’ 
headlines flare out,‘ Defaulted! Another Good Man gone Wrong!’ 
Within the past six months the humble writer of this article has 
noted seven such cases, the amount involved in each case being 
not less than $5,000, and the thievery going on in the majority of 
cases for years. And yet during all those years these defaulters 
were either prominent officials in some church or regular attend- 
ants upon its services. The writer has a personal knowledge of 
two such cases, the men in both instances seldom absent from 
church on Sunday, and in one case a frequent attendant upon the 
prayer-meeting service. Both these men were morally correct in 
all other respects, and both apparently sincere in their faith. 

“Is there something wrong in the religious views we hold that 
such moral distortions are a frequent discovery? Are there doc- 
trines in our faith that have a tendency to befog the sense of 
right and wrong? May a belief in Christ and His Word be so 
held as to exercise no moral power whatever? Is it not a bare 
possibility that there is a tendency nowadays on the part of the 
pulpit to magnify the love of God rather than the holiness and 
justice of God? Is conviction of sin and the need of a continual 
striving after holiness—we use the term in its broadest sense—as 
strong a factor in the modern Christian experience as it ought to 
be? In view of the facts, these are somewhat startling and sug- 
gestive questions. 

“We make no wholesale indictments against the church of 
Christ ; for, in general, the best and most conscientious people on 
this round globe are members of our churches. Still the fact 
remains that men who confess Christ before the world also plun- 
der and rob their neighbors in secret. Church-membership should 
imply unimpeachable integrity. But does it? No man can go 
into the marts of commerce and borrow money on his church cer- 
tificate. A man would be considered a fool if he tried to do it. 
And yet, why not? The sad conclusion of it all is this: Dishon- 
esty is too common among church-members. 

“Here, then, is a practical theme for the preacher, Honesty : 
text, ‘Thou shalt not steal.’ We need more preaching on honesty. 
We need more prayer-meeting talks upon it. Of course, all min- 
isters teach in a general way that men ought to be honest; thata 
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religious man must be in all respects a moral man ; that ‘faith with- 
out work is dead.’ These have been asserted so often that they 
have become mere platitudes. What is wanted are more sermons 
on honesty as applied to the affairs of everyday life—life on the 
farm, in the store, in the schoolroom, in the office. We want 
practical applications of this truth. Here is where the pulpit of 
to-day is, perhaps, weak, the forcible and practical application of 
the moral law to the affairs of everyday life.” 





LEO XIII. AS THE WRITER OF FORBIDDEN 
BOOKS. 


HE authorities at the Vatican periodically publish a list of 
books, pamphlets, and treatises which should not be read 
by faithful Catholics, for fear of disturbing their peace of mind 
and endangering their spiritual welfare. Thiscontains more than 
one work written by eminent Catholics who afterward acknowl- 
edged themselves in the wrong. The Azgorma, Rome, Crispi's 
paper, strongly opposed to the restoration of the Pope’s temporal 
power, and rather inclined to doubt his infallibility in spiritual 
matters, relates with great gusto that the name of the present 
Pope figures among the list of prohibited authors, and that it was 
put there by order of his predecessor, Pius IX. The Frankfurter 
Zeitung, Frankfort, corrects this statement. Leo XIII. is not 
mentioned in the latest edition of the /zdex, but his book is. 
The paper says: 


“A book once on the /zdex is never removed from it except by 
order of the Pope. Thus Gregorius XVI. removed the prohibi- 
tion against the works of Galileo. But Pope Leo XIII. has not 
removed the embargo on his book, thus it still appears among the 
list of prohibited publications. The name of the writer, however, 
is left out on the last issue of the /zdex, and it is distinguished 
by the explanation that the writer ‘/audadbiliter se subjecit, et 
opus reprobavit ;’ z.e., that he has, in a praiseworthy manner, 
submitted to the decision of the proper authorities, and recanted.” 


Jean de Bonnefon, who knows a thing or two concerning cleri- 
cal gossip, says the book has a history, and furnishes some data 
on the former life of the present Pope. He writes in the /our- 
nal, Paris: 


“Joaquin Pecci did good service to the Vatican during the 
time of Pope Gregorius XVI. Pecci was then Delegate and 
Nuntius in Brussels. No less energetic he showed himself in 
Benevento, where, during the days of temporal power of the Pope, 
he was sent to create order. Robbery and rebellion were then no 
uncommon thing in the Roman state. One of the chiefs of the 
disaffected populace, a nobleman, said to Pecci: ‘I shall make a 
journey to Rome, where I will speak to three cardinals born in 
Benevento—Pacca, Pedicini, and Sinone. When I come back 
I shall have in my pocket an order for your removal.’ ‘Very 
well,’ answered Pecci, ‘but before you go to Rome, you will pass 
three months in prison.’ And, indeed, he caused the noble to be 
arrested along with his band, and put a garrison in his castle. 
Gregorius XVI. made Pecci Archbishop of Perugia, but Pecci had 
to wait a long while for the cardinal’s hat. Pope Gregorius’s 
follower, Pius IX., did not like Pecci, and did not make him a 
cardinal until 1853. Even then he would not allow him to leave 
his episcopate. All this was very hard on Pecci, whose ambition 
was not satisfied with the rule of Perugia. To pass away his 
time he studied the writings of St. Thomas, and wrote Latin 
verse. From time to time his friends endeavored to influence 
Pope Pius and the Secretary of State, Antonelli, in his favor. 
The Pope was told that Pecci could be of great service, as he had 
proved himself a good bishop. ‘Well,’ said the Pope, ‘let him 
remain a bishop; we want good bishops.’ ‘Then a friend advised 
Cardinal Pecci to write a book which should defend some of 
Pope Pius’s personal views. Pecci took the advice. Pius IX. 
reverenced St. Mary very highly, and was ever ready to increase 
her fame by new dogma. Pecci knew this, and wrote a book on 

The Sacred Blood of St. Mary,’ filled it with many quotations, 
and ended by demanding that a special holiday in honor of St. 
Mary’s blood be officially declared. The book was published in 
the Italian language, in 1874, and is entitled ‘ De Sangue sacra- 
‘issimo di Maria ; Studi per obtinere la festivita del medtsimo.’ 
But the people in Rome knew well enough that Pecci was not 
mystically inclined; they saw through his political motives, and 
put the book on the /ndex, where it remains to this day.”— 
Translated for Tur Lirerary DIcEst. 
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Church Entertainment vs. Church Ministry.— 
Dr. Ian Maclaren, the famous English preacher and writer, re- 
cently remarked on the mistaken idea which many churches seem 
to hold—that if they can only get people to come and sit in the 
pews, they have successfully solved the problem of popular at- 
tendance, no matter what the people come for or how much the 
religious service may be diluted. What do “full sittings, and 
hundreds turned away” amount to, he asked, if they do not get 
the Gospel of Christ after they come? Upon this 7he A/ia- 
Continent remarks: “‘ That is the question—what is our idea of a 
church service? What do we give the people after we get them 
there? Is it their ‘entertainment’ we are after? And shall an 
evening of song be considered the mission of the Gospel? Or, in 
imitation of King Nebuchadnezzar, shall we give the people ‘the 
sound of the cornet, flute, harp, sackbut, psaltery, dulcimer, and 
all kinds of music,’ with a ‘ten-minute address’ apologetically 
sandwiched in among the classical and artistic ‘renditions’? Or, 
is it an evening’s intellectual entertainment—-the discussion of 
questions of literature and art or civic problems and sociology? 
Or shall we ‘reach the masses’ by taking to the low plane of vapid 
sensationalism and waggery in the pulpit? It is not altogether 
difficult to get an audience. But getting an audience is not an 
end in itself and can never be the seal of one’s ministry. The 
question is, What does the preacher do with the audience after he 
gets it? Are the people giving their attendance for that which is 
not bread, and their eager listening for that which satisfieth not?” 





Has “ Higher Criticism” Exhausted Itself ?—‘It is 
coming to be pretty well understood,” says 7he /ournal and 
Messenger (Baptist), “that the day of the destructive critic is 
over, for this generation. No doubt another age will have its 
own disturbers, objectors, ‘critics’; but so far as the present 
generation is concerned, the day of those who have sought to un- 
dermine confidence in the Word of God by trying to make it ap- 
pear to have been written in an entirely different age and by an 
entirely different process than is generally supposed, is about 
over. They have said about all they have to say. They have 
exhausted their ammunition, their guns have been disabled, and 
they are about ready to retire from the field, for the present at 
least. Even in Germany, the source of nearly all the ideas which 
have been exploited before us for the past dozen years, the newer 
men are coming to dissent from the conclusions reached by their 
immediate progenitors and are discarding them. Nobody who 
knows anything of the history of the books of the Bible doubts 
that there is a field for what is properly denominated ‘higher 
criticism ;’ but it is altogether certain that the highest criticism 
tends to establish and not to destroy the Word of God.” 





RELIGIOUS NOTES. 


The Lutheran Observer publishes resolutions adopted by a council of 
missionaries in Japan asking the churches of America not to listen to 
natives of that country who may come here with special causes. These 
missionaries say “the idea is already too prevalent that the benevolence 
of the Christian public in America is inexhaustible, and that when any new 
religious enterprise is started here the means should be sought abroad.” 
In view of the frequent impositions practised by the independent solicitor 
the Council of Missions ‘‘earnestly requests both churches and individuals 
in America to assist financially only those applicants who come recom- 
mended by the missions or boards; and further, to forward all such con- 
tributions through the treasurers of such boards, experience having dem- 
onstrated this to be the only safe and fair way of supporting Christian 
workings in Japan.” 


THE reigning prince of Bulgaria, in ordering the immediate reception of 
his infant son, Prince Boris, into the Orthodox Greek Church, declared 
publicly that the “‘sacrifice’’ which he as a Roman Catholic had thus to 
make “ was great and extremely painful.’”’ At the same time he submitted 
to it as ‘‘ from the day of his accession he had devoted himself to the task 
of restoring the National Church to its former splendor and authority and 
ameliorating the conditions of its clergy.” 


REV. W. A. P. MARTIN, for a quarter of a century president of the Im- 
perial College, Peking, China, has resigned his charge of the institution. 
He goes on the retired list with the title of President-Emeritus and the 
Mandarin rank of 7ojyen (great man) conferred on him by the Chinese 
Government. 


IN Russia there are about eleven million Roman Catholics, or nearly one 
in ten of the whole population. The Polish Roman Catholics form one 
fourth of the population of Polish Russia. St. Petersburg contains 35,000 
and Moscow 15,000 of the Roman communion. 


PHILADELPHIA has a new Baptist paper, 7he Commonwealth. It is a 
twenty-four page weekly in the style of 7he Watchman and The Outlook. 
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PRESIDENT CLEVELAND’S MESSAGE 
ABROAD. 


~*~ RADUALLY the papers containing comments on President 
Cleveland’s famous message are arriving from different 
foreign countries. Europe has rarely been more unanimous on 
any important international question. Very few people think 
that England has achance to do anything toward a peaceful solu- 
tion of the matter. It is, however, hoped that the United States 
will find some way out of the difficulty. The English themselves 
deny that they like the idea of a war, and a number of prominent 
Englishmen have expressed themselves to that effect to repre- 
sentatives of the American press. They also express much as- 
tonishment at the existence of animosity against England on the 
part of some of the American people. They never heard of it 
before. 

Some papers, like 7he Dazly News, point out that the Monroe 
doctrine is of British, not American origin. It was, they say, a 
British Minister, Canning, who advised its formulation, as Eng- 
land did not wish South America to be reconquered by Spain, 
since British trade would be benefited more by the existence of 
small, independent republics. The Manchester Guardian be- 
lieves that calmness on the part of the British public and the 
British Ministry is the best means to assist the peace party in the 
United States. That paper says: 


“A grave struggle will now begin between moderate and ex- 
treme public opinion in America, the issue of which will have the 
gravest effect upon the peace of the world. The British Govern- 
ment, who are exponents of the opinion of Great Britain, will only 
do their duty if they strengthen the hands of the friends of peace 
in the United States by avoiding any expression of public opinion.” 


The St. James’s Gazette, London, says: 


“What we are entitled to rely upon is the good sense of the 
average respectable American, who isnot a ward-boss or an Irish 
caucus politician, who is no office-seeker either of the Democrats 
or the Republicans, who has no interest in Venezuela concessions, 
and who could not regard war asa good thing, ‘even if we get 
whipped.’ On those millions of shrewd, hard-headed, well-edu- 
cated Anglo-Saxons and Anglo-Teutons, who have no reason to 
be other than friendly to Great Britain, we count. But we must 
not count on them too blindly. The United States is not the only 
country where the selfishness and ignorance of demagogs may 
overbear the sense of the majority of decent people.” 


The Westminster Gazette asks if President Cleveland would 
stand similar interference from England, and puts the case in this 
way: 


“It is as tho we should insist on settling a boundary dispute 
between, say, America and Mexico, by despatching a commission 
from London and threatening to shoot either party which declined 
toaccept ourline. We know what President Cleveland would say 
to such a proposition, and when he has had time to read his own 
message in print, it will probably dawn on him what an English 
Foreign Secretary must necessarily reply. The thing, of course, 
is preposterous, if meant seriously, which we may all take leave 
to doubt.” 


The paper is, however, quite willing to admit that all other Eu- 
ropean nations must be repelled in this way, and that the Ameri- 
cans have a perfect right “to regard as out of date the words in 
which President Monroe expressed the importance of keeping the 
American continents, subject to settlements already existing at 
the time, as a preserve for the Anglo-Saxon race,” and closes its 
leader as follows: 


“But it will be important to let the American people understand 
that we do not in the slightest desire to encroach upon what we 
may call the Monroe-doctrine preserve; on the contrary, there 
are many of us who, tho we can not go all the way with Sen- 
ator Lodge and Mr. Olney, would like to see the preserve some- 
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what enlarged. All we do insist upon is, that the present dis- 
pute ‘has nothing to do with any of the questions dealt with by 
President Monroe.’ ” 


The Telegraph, Globe, Post, and Graphic all declare that it is 
impossible for England tosubmit. Warlike expressions are, how- 
ever, few and far between. The Sheffield 7e/egrafh is one of 
these few exceptions. This paper says: 


“Mr. Cleveland’s language is admirably calculated to induce 
England to bid the Yankees to do their worst, which as they would 
be the attacking power, seeing that they- have neither army nor 
navy to speak of, would incline tothe ridiculous. Still, if the 
United States really mean fighting, Great Britain is not likely to 
evade the challenge. Certainly we will not be turned from the 
plain path by threats.” 

The Whitehal? Review says: 

“Such a monstrous pretension as this deserves neither argu- 
ments nor yet consideration. What it merits is some outspoken 
language which will give the United States Government clearly 
to understand that whatever other powers may think of its pre- 
tensions Great Britain utterly scouts them. If Venezuelaremains 
refractory Venezuela must be punished, and if we see fit at any 
time, in the interests of law and order and in the exercise of our 
undoubted rights, to occupy the whole or any part of Venezuela, 
or of any other American republic, we shall most certainly do so. 
Our American friends must understand that Great Britain was 
an American power long before the United States were dreamt 
of.” 


As at least one Irish member of Parliament has plainly in- 
timated that the Irish Nationalists have no reason to fight for Eng- 
land, 7he Freeman's Journa/, Dublin, thinks that the attitude 
of the Irish is an important factor in settling the business, and 
says: “It will be interesting to watch how Salisbury will climb 
down.” Turning to the financial papers, we find that there is a 
strong hope in England that the late fall in American values 
will assist in clearing the situation. Zhe Sfafzs¢ declares that 
American markets can not recover under present circumstances ; 
and The Economist says: 


“Apart altogether from the Venezuela business the outlook is 
not sanguine for British investors in America, owing to the ap- 
proach of the Presidential election and the critical condition of 
the United States currency. It is impossible to say how long the 
depressing effects of the President’s message in regard to Vene- 
zuela will last or how far they will spread, but we are disposed to 
look for an early and’ perhaps a general recovery, and especially 
as American investors are feeling the loss of market values most 
palpably. That should be a powerful influence for peace.” 


The opinion of such European nations as are least interested 
in astruggle between Great Britain and the United States may 
be summed up in the expression of the Vienna Neue Freze Press, 
which says: “No words are strong enough to brand America’s 
frivolous policy.” ‘There are anumber of comments in which the 
writers express a hope that England will be forced to “climb 
down,” but the text of these comments rather goes to confirm John 
unpopularity than a confidence in the justice of the American 
cause. The Russian papers think that England will be forced 
to bring about a peaceful ending to this question as she is not 
prepared to enter into a war with the United States. The 
Novoye Vremya, St. Petersburg, believes that the attitude of the 
Irish will decide England’s future policy. The Novost7 advises 
arbitration on the part of France and Russia. The Bzrshewya 
Viedomostz takes hold of the occasion to express its displeasure 
with the Conservative Cabinet in England, and hopes that there 
will be achange. The paper says: 


“England has only one means at her disposal to get out of the 
affair with honor. A vote of want of confidence must be launched 
against the Marquis of Salisbury. A new Cabinet will then ap- 
pear upon the scene, and this may be able to rectify the mistakes 
made by its predecessor.” 


The decided attitude taken by Germany will astonish many 
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readers who are not aware that the Germans are directly con- 
cerned in the question. Germany has no colonies on this conti- 
nent, but there is an immense amount of German capital in- 
vested in South America, and Venezuela is one of the states 
where the majority of commercial and financial interests are in 
the hands of Germans. They neither deny that England is 
grasping, nor think that England’s general unpopularity is 
unmerited. But the German press without exception regard 
President Cleveland’s interpretation of the Monroe doctrine as 
unwarranted. The Ad/nzsche Zeitung, Cologne, says: 


“President Cleveland has lowered his prestige to catch a few 
Democratic votes. Lord Salisbury’s answer is dignified enough. 
It is quite natural that all powers possessing territory in South 
America will uphold England, but the question also touches 
closely the interests of other nations. It is a question whether 
European civilization is to be supplanted by American civiliza- 
tion on the American continent. If this undefined Monroe doc- 
trine is absolutely recognized even in such solitary cases, the 
Americans will be encouraged to make impossible demands upon 
any other European power. Great Britain has a moral and 
material right to stand firm in this question and to continue a 
struggle that has been opened in so passionate a manner.” 


The National Zeitung regards President Cleveland’s position 
as untenable. It says: 


“The President demands that question shall be submitted to 
arbitration, and in the same breath declares Venezuela in the 
right. America demands to be recognized as sole arbitrator, 
hence arbitration is converted into a mere farce. ‘lhe same may 
be said of the committee appointed to define the boundary line. 
But there can be no doubt that the President means business.” 


Most German papers hope that the results of the financial panic 
will convince America that John Bull is not to be defied without 
serious consequences. The Voss¢sche Zeitung remarks that the 
Americans will get their Sedan where they will feel it most—in 
their pockets. The Norddeutsche Allgemeine says: “America 
seems to find out already that it is a ticklish business to defy the 
British capitalist.” The Hamburgische Korrespondenz declares 
that “such an interpretation of the Monroe doctrine means the 
realization of the Pan-American idea and exclusion of European 
trade. Germany must protest against it.” In Spain, where public 
opinion has been greatly excited by American expressions of sym- 
pathy with the Cuban rebels, Lord Salisbury’s attitude is greatly 
applauded and a Spanish-British alliance is openly discussed. In 
France, where the Radicals show little liking for England, the 
most conservative and influential papers nevertheless condemn 
the President’s attitude. The Journal des Débats, Paris, says: 


“Mr. Cleveland’s language is somewhat immoderate, and will 
force the United States either to go to war with England or to 
back down ignominiously. America has no right to intervene in 
the question. The Monroe doctrine can not possibly be recognized 
as international by the rest of the world, hence it has no legal 
power in the eyes of other nations. In spite of the disreputable 
character of American politics, we can not believe that President 
Cleveland will risk the honor of America for purely political 
reasons.” 


South American comments can not arrive for some time to 
come. Some New York papers have received special telegrams 
in which the delight of the Venezuelan people at President Cleve- 
land’s attitude is depicted. On the other hand, despatches re- 
ceived by Europeans confirm them in their long-established idea 
that the United States is very unpopular in Spanish America. In 
Canada, too, this impression prevails. Mr. Laurance, Venezuelan 
Consul for Canada, expressed himself to a representative of 7he 
World, Toronto, as follows: 


“The Venezuelans will never rely on the Americans. They 
look upon them as a people who would maintain the bluff until 
they (the Venezuelans) got into the lurch, and would then desert 
them and leave them more defenseless than ever. The people 
themselves have no quarrel with England. . . . They have no 
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very exalted idea of the hospitality of the people of the United 
States and have not much confidence in their promises. . . . The 
fact is that the people of Venezuela themselves would pay little 
attention to the boundary question were it not for the efforts of 
President Crespo to create some political advantage for himself 
out of the situation and to direct attention from local dissensions 
by intensifying the importance of the international question. 
President Crespo and President Cleveland are playing the same 
game and with the same motives.” 


The Mexican Herald says: 


“ The Mexican Herald has a moderate dose of jingo in its blood, 
but it can not see any reason for a war between England and the 
United States over the Alaskan boundary, or Venezuela. Does 
the Anglo-Saxon race want to play the other fellow’s game? Only 
utter asininity on the part of the London and Washington cabi- 


nets will allow the two great English-speaking nations to drift 
into war.” 


EFFECT OF THE PRESIDENT’S MESSAGE IN 
CANADA. 


O people are more deeply interested in a quarrel between 
the United States and Great Britain than the inhabitants 
of the great Dominion on our North. It has often been assumed 
that a large percentag? of Canadians are favorably prejudiced 
toward the United States. But we have been unable to discover 
a single favorable comment on President Cleveland's important 
message. Like the English, the Canadians deplore the possibility 
of astruggle. Many Canadian papers make use of the opportu- 
nity to express their conviction that the English-speaking races 
are ahead of all others in point of civilization, and that this alone 
ought to prevent awar. But all fear that the Americans aim at 
the conquest of Canada, and they declare emphatically that they 
would rather remain part of the British Empire than become 
members of the great Union of American republics. Some 
papers have only recently pointed out that there is a strong cur- 
rent of animosity against England in the United States. Eng- 
lishmen in general scout the idea, and the Canadians now point 
triumphantly to the late outbursts of public opinion in America. 
The Week, Toronto, first and foremost among these warning 
ones, says: 


“Writing as we did from definite information we wrapped our- 
selves in our virtue, and have waited for developments. They 
have came with rapidity. The Olney claim is definite enough. 
‘Aimerica for Americans—that is, the people of the United States.’ 
The two propositions laid down by Mr. Olney are: (1) The 
Monroe doctrine must govern all the actions of European powers 
in North and South America; (2): This is the Monroe doctrine: 
Every time there is a dispute between a European and an Amer- 
ican power, it must be submitted to arbitration, right or wrong.” 


The writer regards the President’s message as a “notice to 
England to quit this Continent.” He does not blame the Amer- 
icans for upholding an idea that has become part of their national 
ideal. But he claims that the Canadians will not be a party to it, 
and concludes his remarks as follows: 


“But they forget that altho we Canadians are not Americans in 
their sense of the word, we yet hold, and intend to hold, a very 
fair slice of America. Lord Salisbury’s answer is therefore 
straight And uncompromising. He seesthat it isnot about Vene- 
zuela but about Canada that Americans are thinking. He has 
read between the lines, and takes up the challenge. Now, 
Canada, be ready to do your share !” 


The World, Toronto, in an article headed ‘‘The Rebel Nation 
of the World,” declares that the United States, before demanding 
that the Venezuela dispute be submitted to arbitration, should 
take a dose of its own medicine and submit the Monroe doctrine 
to arbitration. The Manitoba Free Press thinks that “the com- 
missioners are expected to find that Great Britain’s case is a 
sound one and to report accordingly, or to discover and report on 
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something so closely approaching it that there will be no excuse 
for further altercation.” That paper believes that all “jingo” 
talk will cease after the Presidential election, whether President 
Cleveland gets his third term or not. The Free Press, Ottawa, 
briefly says: “Touch the pockets of the Yankee and his good 
sense will soon show itself ;” and the Toronto G/ode sums up the 
question in this way: “‘ What a happy and peaceful continent this 
would be if hysterical politicians were not obliged to tout for 
votes.” The Montreal Dazly Witness says: 


“Our neighbors have only to imagine themselves settling some 
question with Siam and having Great Britain come and tell them 
to drop it and submit the matter to impartial arbitration. Every 
one of these Senators who tell how American President Cleve- 
land’s course is would be in a towering rage, and the United 
States, from Key West to Seattle, would be rushing to arms, in- 
cluding the Duckworth Club. Should this be followed by Brit- 
ain's announcing, as Mr. Cleveland now does, that Britain would 
herself settle the dispute and enforce it by war, just imagine the 
fuss. What is meant, anyway, by impartial arbitration between 
Britain and Venezuela? It would be like asking to put a ques- 
tion between a widow and an insurance or railway company to 
impartial arbitration. We all know how impartial such things 
are.” 


The hope that actual war will be averted is strong in Canada, 
but most papers think that war does not necessarily mean victory 
on the part of the United States. Zhe Minerve, Montreal, says: 


“That fit of Yankee jingoism must not be taken too seriously. 
The financial ruin and other quite serious diplomatic consequences 
already brought forth by that bold stroke will cause the American 
Senate to reflect before assenting to this extraordinary ‘sortie’ of 
a President in search of a third term. Moreover, the United 
States have always ‘made more money’ by the free working of 
their manufactures than on the battle-fields. They can not forget 
that so easily.” 


Some, like Zhe Globe, Toronto, are anxious to inform the 
world in general that the United States has nothing to hope from 
Canadians of any political denominations. This paper says: 


“It is surely unwise to allow the impression to go abroad that 
upon any question affecting the loyalty of this country to Great 
Britain her people are divided. It is as false as it is mischievous. 
In such a situation as the present the whole nation, without dis- 
tinction of race, creed, or party, is ‘ British and Canadian through 
and through.’ At least one invasion of Canada was encouraged 
by the notion that the invaders would be joined by a large body 
of friends upon Canadian soil. There is no excuse for allowing 
that mistake, disastrous in its consequences to the people of both 
countries, to occur again.” 


"The Mail and Empire, Toronto, indorses Lord Salisbury’s 
answer as follows. 


“For a diplomat, Lord Salisbury expresses his meaning with 
remarkable clearness. His answer to Secretary Olney’s note, 
advising the British Government that it is the will of the United 
States that the Venezuelan boundary dispute should be referred 
to arbitration, is a plain, unqualified, and decided refusal to act 
upon that advice. It is an equally plain intimation to the United 
States to mind its own business.” 


So far we have quoted from the more moderate expressions of 
opinion, which are in the majority. But there is also a large 
number of papers that regard the chances of victory on the part 
of the United States too slight to dampen the spirits of the Cana- 
dians. The Gazette, St. Johns, N. S., says: 


“What is the Monroe doctrine that any nation should respect it? 
It is nothing but the opinion of the President to Congress, and 
simply illustrates the arrogant impudence of the United States. 
But the Monroe doctrine might be some good, if the United States 
was ip a position to protect it. It is well known thatthe standing 
army of the United States is a myth, and that the national guard 
is nothing more than anarmed mob. . . . This little navy would 
not last twenty minutes in a battle with British ironclads. There 
is not a single perfect ship in the whole batch built these last few 
years. Every one of them is structurally weak, and of faulty 
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construction. Not one of them maintained the speed that she did 
on her trial trip.” 


Our contemporary is firmly convinced that the United States 
militia, especially the New York militia, “will be as little inclined 
to fight as in 1812.” As for the Canadians, they are very differ- 
ent men: 


“Canada can muster 300,000as good men asever carried a gun. 
The active militia numbers between 30,000 and 40,000 men, but 
there are in this country to-day thousands of men, in addition to 
this force, who are fairly well drilled. There is no comparison 
between the militia force of Canada and the United States. One 
man of the Canadian militia is worth at least three of our neigh- 
bors. They are bigger, abler, hardier, and less given to cigarette- 
smoking than the national guard of the United States.” 


The Daily Tribune, Winnepeg, says something about “a mon- 
strous piece of American gall,” and the Fredericton, N. B., Herald 
expresses itself quite as strongly. It says: 


“Was ever such an impudent proposal made to Great Britain or 
any other self-respecting nation? A United States commission 
sitting in solemn conclave to settle the boundary between the 
British Empire and Venezuela. The Yankees evidently think 
they own the entire continents of North and South America. . . . 
However, the circumstances have given all the boasting Yankees 
from Maine to California a chance to air their bumptiousness.” 





ABOLITION IN THE DUTCH EAST INDIES. 


OLLAND, like Great Britain, exercises a protectorate over 
large native states in Asia. The Dutch dependencies are 
mostly inhabited by Malays, a fierce, treacherous race, much 
more difficult to handle than the gentle Hindu. Yet the Dutch 
Government has followed faithfully in the steps of other coun- 
tries, and prohibited slavery within its territory. In the protec- 
torates this is more difficult. The Malays refuse to accept aboli- 
tion principles, and the Dutch have been compelled to admit 
slavery in a limited form. This is especially the case on the 
large island of Celebes. In answer to certain attacks made upon 
the Government on this account, the Hande/sh/ad, Amsterdam, 
points out that it is bad policy to drive out Beelzebub by the 
help of the devil. If slavery has to be abolished at the cost of 
devastating the country in question, the advantages are rather 
problematical. The Hande/sb/ad says: 

“Abolition is always a grateful subject to dilate upon in our 
national representation. Speakers can appeal to the constitu- 
tion, to the demands of humanity, and above all to the sympathy 
of their hearers, those seated around the ministerial table no less 
than others. But does Mr. Farucombe Sanders reckon with the 
facts pertaining to the question? Does he take due notice of the 
lessons of history ? 

“The lessons of history! Abolition of slavery is described in 
bloody letters in the case of Pasumaland. The Government had 
come to the conclusion that the surrounding districts must be 
protected against the depredations of the people of Pasumaland, 
that their robberies and murders mustcease. In 1866 the country 
was invaded and conquered, but within a month after the con- 
quest a general rising took place, caused by—we quote the official 
report—dissatisfaction on the part of the chiefs and other slave- 
owners at the immediate and unconditional liberation of all 
slaves. It took great exertion to overcome the rebellion. This 
lesson alone ought to be sufficient to prove that the demands of 
humanity can not always be granted except at the cost of numer- 
ous lives, the destruction of the harvests, and untold misery. 
Caution is necessary in carrying out such reforms.” 


The paper here quotes from the Samarang Locomotief to show 
that a great step has been taken by the Dutch Government toward 
the abolition of slavery in countries under its protection. Art. 
17 of the treaty with Gowa prohibits the sale and barter of slaves 
outright and makes it possible to refuse the return of runaway 
slaves. The paragraph runs as follows: 


“In the Gowa country the capture and sale of slaves, as well as 
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the exportation and importation of slaves, are henceforth prohib- 
ited. Offenders against this rule must be punished by the Gowa 
authorities to the best of their ability. If, however, slaves owned 
in the Gowa country escape into Dutch territory, and the matter 
is reported to the governor of Celebes, they must be returned to 
their master if such a demand is made. If the governor refuses 
to order such return, he must pay the market value of the slave 
to the owner, in order to obtain the release of the slave.” 


As this is the first intimation of abolition that many Malay 
owners have ever received, the Hande/sblad thinks that the de- 
mands of humanitarian principles have been satisfied as far as 
prudence allows.— 7ranslated for Tue Lirerary Dicest. 





COMPULSORY PROVIDENCE. 


OR some time past there has been aserious agitation in Ger- 
many for the introduction of compulsory insurance against 
want in case of non-employment. The matter will be put before 
the Reichstag during the coming session. The projects most in 
favor aim at combining the workingmen into unions and societies 
who will be responsible for their savings—deducted according to 
law from their pay—and will assist them when out of work much 
after the manner of the unions and associations who already per- 
form that duty during strikes. Albert Schaeffle who himself 
favors this plan, nevertheless draws attention to the suggestion 
of G. Schauz, who would leave the savings to a great extent at 
the disposal of their individual accumulators. Schaeffle sum- 
marizes Schauz’s book, in the Zukunft, Berlin, thus: 


All persons already within the limitations of the compulsory in- 
surance laws * are to become subject to compulsory savings regula- 
tions. Each state will be at liberty to fix the limit of the contribu- 
tions. The savings are to be at the disposal of the owner during 
periods of non-employment, subject to certain regulations. The 
contributions are to be collected by the employer, who is respon- 
sible for them until they have been paid into the bank. Not less 
than six cents per week will be collected, but laborers who are em- 
ployed only during a limited time in the year, as in the building 
trades, must contribute ten per cent. of their wages. This is 
comparatively much, as the old-age pension only demands a 
contribution of three to six cents (according to the age at which 
the insurance begins) and the accident and sickness fund collects 
three cents on average earnings. But the savings fund is to 
remain individual, and therefore demands a larger contribution 
to become really useful. Three per cent. interest is to be paid 
on compulsory savings. When the savings have accumulated to 
more than $25, the owner has a right to withdraw any deposits 
beyond that sum. But the “locked” $25 is not touched until the 
owner is out of employment, when he will bé entitled to assis- 
tance. He will then receive $1.25 per week if his savings are less 
than $7.50, $1.75 if he has been credited with $17.50 to $25, $2 if 
his savings amount to more than $25. The Imperial Government 
must undertake to deliver all papers relating to these savings 
free of postage, just as letters addressed to men on active military 
service are now carried free. 

Statistics show that counting 300 working days in the year for 
each industrial laborer, rather less than 15 are passed in enforced 
idleness on an average. As there is now a regular half-yearly 
census of the unemployed, it will be easy to determine further the 
necessary contribution. The employer is to be forced to pay one 
third of the weekly contributions, altho the laborer will have 
access to his con¢o during periods of strikes. 

Schauz’s project is warmly advocated by Schaeffle, who does 
not believe that compulsory associations would act in a satisfac- 
tory manner. If the savings are turned over to a common fund 
the industrious workmen are likely to be exploited by the idle. 
This compulsory saving is not to supplant private endeavors, it 
is only to reach that very large number of workingmen who will 
not make provisions for a rainy day of their own free-will. This 
is also a reason why it would not be advisable to pay too large a 





* The enormous expenses of the German compulsory insurance system 
has, until now, prevented its application to persons outside of the industrial 
classes. It is, however, expected that the system will shortly be extended 
to all persons dependent upon their earnings.—ED. LITERARY DIGEST. 
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weekly sum out of the “locked” amount, for many men would else 
be tempted to relax in their efforts to obtain work. Of course 
there will be many complaints on the part of the laborers that 
their liberties are infringed, but as experience proves that they 
do not use their own initiative sufficiently to remove the danger 
of overburdening the charity and poor-house organizations, it is 
necessary to use compulsion. Even the worst paid would not be 
asked to give up more than 34 percent. of their earnings as savings 
under the above project.— 7rans/ated for Tur Lirerary Dicest. 


TURKEY’S ARMY. 


HE £cho, Berlin, quotes asarcastic 407 mot on the Armenian 
question by a diplomat: “ Until recently the powers were 
not united with regard to intervention ; now they are united on the 
subject of zom-intervention. <A difference there is mo/.” ‘There 
is a good deal of astonishment at this hesitation on the part of the 
powers. But perhaps the following article from the Novos/z, St. 
Petersburg, explains their unwillingness to enforce reforms. 
What is known to the leading Russian journal is doubtless also 
known to the governments of Europe. Referring to the news 
that the reserves have been: called out in most of the Turkish 
military districts, the Novos? says: 


“These facts are very disquieting, especially as they gain im- 
portance when we remember that the Mohammedan population 
of the whole world is in a state of fermentation. There is much 
real danger in this. As soon as the mobilization of the Turkish 
army is finished, the peace of Europe can not be guaranteed a 
single day. It is less difficult to put the Turkish army into trim 
than most people suppose, and these operations are made easy 
further by the fact that the German military mission in Turkey 
has been continually busy in reorganizing the Turkish forces 
after the Prussian pattern. Thus the German officers have made 
it a point that the territorial system * should be introduced, and 
have created strong skeleton battalions, which gather up the re- 
serve men during mobilization. Theoretically, the mobilization 
of the Turkish army has been greatly simplifiei. Practical diffi- 
culties exist, but these are chiefly financial. ' 

“Turkey has now 18 army corps of 30,000 men each, or three 
divisions of 10,000 men. The quantity of the Turkish army is, 
therefore, by no means to be regarded as insignificant. In qual- 
ity they are excellent on account of their moral force. They are 
imbued with the spirit of fanaticism and fatalism. The Turkish 
army is exclusively composed of Mohammedans. Let the Mo- 
hammedan world become convinced that it is passing through a 
critical moment of its history, and the Turkish army will quickly 
show that it understands the gravity of the situation. Even in 
past days, when European armies were composed of professional 
soldiers only, the Turkish troops were among the best. To-day, 
when the armaments of Europe consist of semi-militia, every 
Turkish soldier may be counted a hero. His fatalism, his sobri- 
ety, and his endurance make him a powerful tool in the hands of 
any commander possessed of average ability. Hence the present 
feeling in Mohammedan circles makes the Turkish army danger- 
ous, and Russia should be exceptionally careful. Russia must 
prepare for coming events, and happily a beginning has been 
made by the concentration of 60,000 men in the military district 
of Erzeroum.”— 7ranslated for Tue LITERARY DicEstT. 





OSTENTATIOUS waste is no uncommon thing at German weddings, but it 
is rare among those pretending to refinement. Among the farmers of 
northern Germany, weddings at which four hundred to five hundred 
guests are invited arenorarity. A farmer of Helzendorf, in the province 
of Hanover, recently invited four hundred and fifty families, in all 
twelve hundred persons, to the wedding of his daughter. Four great 
tents were erected for dancing, and twenty-four musicians were engaged; 
two mounted men, gaily dressed, were busy a whole week inviting the 
guests. 


The Daily Mail and Empire, Toronto, points out that crises and panics 
have little effect upon business in Canada. The paper attributes this to 
the unsettled state of the monetary system of the United States. 


* The German army is supposed to be specially valuable because it is, in 
reality, an immense militia. The men of each regiment belong as much as 
possible to the same district, and there is a good deal of provincial rivalry 
between the corps. The fact that each soldier’s behavior is reported in his 
town or village by his comrades influences the conduct of the men.—Eb. 
LITERARY DIGEST. 
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MISCELLANEOUS. 


A DOCTOR WRITES ABOUT DOCTORS. 


HEN Sydenhani, the great English physician of the seven- 

teenth century, was asked what was best for a man to 

read to qualify him for the medical profession, he replied, “ Don 
Quixote” ! 

Louis the Fourteenth, knowing how severely Moliere had 
handled the members of the Paris faculty, said to him one day: 
“You have a doctor yourself; what does he do for you?” “Sire,” 
replied Moliére, “‘we chat together; he orders me some medi- 
cines; I do not take them, and I get well!” 

These anecdotes occur in the opening paragraphs of a paper on 
“Medicine and Society,” by J. Burney Yeo, M.D., in 7he Nine- 
teenth Century, and indicate to some extent the professional 
catholicity of the writer. Here is what he has to say about 
“specialists” : 


“The present tendency to extreme specialization in medicine, 
it must be admitted, tends to diminish the closeness of this asso- 
ciation and to lessen its interest. When a physician has the care 
of the whole complex organization of his patient, he feels an in- 
terest in his charge altogether different from that experienced by 
the man who looks after a small portion of it only: his nose, or 
his liver, or his kidneys, or his lungs. Itis impossible to feel the 
same kind of interest in such a fractional part of the patient as in 
the whole man; indeed, one of the great evils of specialism is 
that the interest of the doctor tends to become centered, ina 
general sense, in the organ he takes charge of, and not in the 
individual; and this, I think, is injurious to both. The doctor 
loses much of the philosophical breadth of view which he gains 
by constant study of the intimate interconnection of the organic 
functions, and the patient can not obtain that general guidance 
and protection which a close and intimate knowledge of the 
whole man can alone afford. 

“I am convinced that this modern tendency to extreme special- 
ization detracts from the wholesome and legitimate influence 
which the profession of medicine should exercise on society. 
Many members of our profession are getting looked upon as mere 
handicraftsmen, or as skilful merely in the manipulation of some 
special appliances, to be summoned when needed for the applica- 
tion of their special art, and to be dismissed and forgotten as soon 
as their special work is done... . 

“Specialism no doubt increases the total gains of the medical 
profession, and enables young men to get an adequate income 
earlier than they otherwise would, but it tends to a lower stand- 
ard of general attainment in what is regarded as the higher ranks 
of the profession; for a man of very limited ability can in time 
acquire acertain familiarity in the management of asingle organ, 
and, by merely identifying himself with that organ and compiling 
some work, no matter how slender its merits, on its diseases, he 
becomes advertised as a skilful specialist, and he acquires a suffi- 
cient income. Moreover, he soon begins to charge large fees, 
and society is made to know that even the possession of such 
small things as ‘adenoids’ is a costly affliction. 

“Society is beginning to resent this increased costliness of 
medical and surgical help, and is getting to look on the members 
of the medical profession as more mercenary and less disinter- 
ested than they were wont to be, and thus our social influence is 
diminished and the pleasantness of our relations with society, to 
some extent, lost. The cases now frequently occurring in our 
law courts testify to the truth of this, for which the growth of 
specialism is responsible.” 


Further on, Dr. Yeo takes up “another burning question” 
affecting the relations of medical men to society, namely, “un- 
professional advertising,” and on this point says: 


“Now let it be frankly admitted that we do a// seek publicity 
in some form or other: we advertise our colleges, our hospitals, 
our books, our appointments, our lectures, etc., and we delight in 
various forms of zmdirect advertisement. Inter-professional ad- 
vertising is practised constantly and immensely by many of the 
most distinguished members of our profession. 

In medical journals the frequent mention of the same names, 
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by pure inadvertence no doubt, seems unavoidable by certain 
editors and sub-editors. These are advertisements of great value. 
Even medical editors themselves seem tempted by the fatal facil- 
ity of doing so to indulge in frequent reference to their own too 
obvious merits. This tendency is counteracted to a certain ex- 
tent by their willingness to open their columns freely to com- 
plaints of unprofessional advertising. It has always struck me 
as a very remarkable thing that while advertising wzthzn the 
medical profession is practised so extensively, and without in- 
curring any adverse comment, the smallest notice in the public 
journals excites such lively animosity. It is quite peculiar to our 
profession. With the legal profession it is altogether otherwise ; 
whoever is clever enough in that profession to make himself a 
reputation with the public is commended for his skill and ability— 
and what would be thought disreputable would be for counsel 
to advertise themselves among solicitors. 

“In the medical protession, on the other hand, the consultant 
(the counsel) endeavors to attract the general practitioner (the 
solicitor) by every means in his power. What would be thought 
in the legal profession of a barrister who distributed widely 
among solicitors a paper or pamphlet entitled, ‘On a New and 
Successful Method of Defense in Actions for Libel’? And yet 
this is precisely the kind of thing we a// do. 

“Tam confident I am well within the limits of accuracy when 
I say that three fourths of the medical works that are published 
year by year are published mainly for the purpose of advertising 
their authors, and that the advertisements of these books in the 
medical journals are many, many times in excess of what a pub- 
lisher would think necessary for promoting their sale. Indeed, I 
am certain that the total amount spent in advertising average 
medical works that are not text-books is by far in excess of any 
possible profit that could arise from their sale.” 


Provoking often as quacks are, says Dr. Yeo, reputable physi- 
cians ought to be grateful to them for one thing— 


“They relieve us of some of the most troublesome and least in- 
teresting of our patients, those patients who weary us beyond 
endurance with their wretched habit of constant introspection, 
and by the extravagant importance they attach to very small 
sensations. ‘Why does my little finger twitch at night?’ inquires 
one; ‘Why have Ian itching at the tipof my nose?’ asksanother ; 
and ‘ Why have I a sort of numbed spot avout the size of a six- 
pence’ (their precision is remarkable!) ‘on my right shoulder?’ 
demands a third! 

“A good story is told of such a patient going to consult am 
authority on chest disease, and on entering the consulting-room 
he placed his hand on his /ef¢ side and said in a faint whisper, 
‘Doctor, I can not speak above a whisper with my /e/¢ lung—it is 
my left lung that is wrong. But’—and then he placed his hand 
on his rigft side, and the voice of a transpontine tragedian he 
exclaimed— But with my 7zg4z lung I can speak perfectly well !’ 
These patients are the proper food for charlatans, and I for one 
do not begrudge them such sustenance. The charlatan is par- 
ticularly successful in curing those patients especially who have 
nothing the matter with them—that is to say, nothing odjective 
—nothing that can be weighed and measured, or that admits of 
any accurate definition—those who, as that sage physician Sir 
X. Y. used to say with particular emphasis, ‘e7oy bad health.’ 
These patients spend their whole lives in ‘being cured’ of one 
complaint after another, and they are always being ‘cured,’ yet 
they are never well.” 





Sympathy of a Macaw.—A letter in 7he Spectator gives 
a marked instance of sympathy on the part of a macaw: “ When 
I was about seven,” writes Mr. R. P. Newhouse, “one of my chief 
cronies was a macaw, who was never so happy as when seated on 
my shoulder and released from the chain which usually confined 
him to his perch. When any childish trouble affected me in his 
presence—either real or occasionally simulated (I remember par- 
ticularly a fall from a rocking-horse)—he gave the household no 
rest till he had been unchained. He would then hurry across the 
floor, climb on my mother’s knee, and thence to my shoulder. 
And there he would stay, rubbing his beak against my face, kiss- 
ing me with his black, dry tongue, and crooning ‘poor,’ ‘poor,’ 
until I showed signs of returning equanimity.” This, the writer 
thinks, was doubtless an imitation of his mother’s attempts at con- 
solation ; but he believes that it had a good deal of genuine sym- 
pathy in it, 
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SHALL AMERICAN STUDENTS GO TO GER- 
MAN OR TO FRENCH UNIVERSITIES? 


ITHERTO advanced American students have flocked to the 
famous universities of Germany, going there by the hun- 
dreds every semester, while very few have been enrolled as stu- 
dents of the French universities. Students of the arts have 
indeed shown a preference for French masters and methods, but 
American students of the technical professions have averaged an 
attendance of more than a thousand each year in Germany; the 
average in France has been only thirty. The French authorities 
propose to change this. In Paris a committee of the Sorbonne 
and headed by its rector has been found to draw American stu- 
dents to France, and especially have the agitations of Professor 
Furber been successful in this direction. A committee has also 
been organized in Washington, of which Professor Newcomb is 
a inember, working to the same end, and the American press is 
beginning to agitate the proposal. The Illinois Staa/s-Zettung, 
an influential organ of educated German-American thought, has 
discussed the matter Zvo and com, and has come to the conclusion 
that it is the part of wisdom for American students to continue 
their studies at German and not at French schools. The follow- 
ing is asummary of its arguments: 


It is thought that Germany attracts American students because 
no entrance examinations are required nor are any examinations 
to be taken unless the student is a candidate for a degree, while 
at the French universities there is a fixed curriculum also for 
students from abroad in connection with which there are compul- 
sory examinations. The Paris committee proposes to have the 
regulations changed in this regard and togive American students 
the same privileges that they enjoyin Germany. The committee 
also urges in favor of the French schools that there is no tuition 
to be paid, as also that women are admitted on the same terms 
that men are. In reply it can be said that Germany too is admit- 
ting women to some of her universities as “hearers” and in sev- 
eral instances has granted them degrees; and this is all that 
ladies from abroad ask or demand. ‘Then the fact that the Amer- 
ican student can save a few dollars in tuition by going to France 
is a matter of small moment, as most of these young men are 
perfectly able to pay the Co//egiengelder asked by the German 
professors. One of the friends of the new movement urges that 
Americans be for the present asked to go to the provincial uni- 
versities, in order that they might be free from the temptations of 
metropolitan life and sin in Paris. But the provincial universi- 
ties of France as a rule consist only of single faculties and are no 
universities at all. In Germany the national capital is not to the 
same degree the center and heart of the intellectual life of the 
country as Paris is of France, but there are excellent and fully 
equipped universities scattered over the whole empire far re- 
moved from the dangers of the capital. Then it is no doubt true 
that there are splendid scholars and specialists in France; but 
compared with Germany they are few and far between. In 
France a single man of special prominence may be an attraction 
to a certain school, but where is there such a combination of ex- 
ceptionally fine talent as is collected at all the German uni- 
versity centers? In Germany the special student can find lead- 
ing authorities on any and every subject, but in France only in 
particular lines. And then not to be overlooked is the question 
of language. The German language has in recent decades be- 
come very popular in America, and the majority of American 
students have a fair knowledge of the tongue spoken by the 
“nation of authors and thinkers,” It is accordingly an easy mat- 
ter for them to understand the diction of a German professor. 
Not so in regard to French. But few Americans master this lan- 
guage sufficiently to be able to followa French discourse. Then, 
too, the German is of much greater practical benefit to an Amer- 
ican than the French. Thus, while not denying the fact that for 
certain branches, such as the fine arts, the Paris school called 
“ Ecole des Beaux Arts” offers special advantages, as other schools 
there do for architecture, music, painting, and sculpture,—yet for 
the great and leading technical professions, for the sciences, 


etc., the German universities present attractions that can not be 
equaled by anything in fair France, and the probabilities are that 
American students as a class will flock to the famous schools of 
Germany in preference to those of France. 
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SIGNIFICANCE OF VOCAL TONES. 


N the folk-songs of the different nations of the world, says 7#e 
Keynote, men of science will one day recognize a body of 
evidence of great value in the study of popular origins, racial re- 
lations, primitive modes of thought, ancient customs, antique re- 
ligions, and many other things which make up the study of eth- 


nology. ‘The article continues : 


“These folk-songs are the echoes of the heart-beats of the vast, 
vague, irresistible people. In them are crystallized habits, be- 
liefs, and feelings of unspeakable antiquity, yet not in the words 
of the songs alone. Study of folk-song texts is only half-study ; 
indeed, it is study of the lesser half of the subject in respect of 
truthfulness. The words of the people’s songs are a record of ex- 
ternals chiefly, and very often they are only half-truths. If we 
would know the whole story which their creators put into them, 
consciously or unconsciously, we must hear also the music. 

“As the term implies, the folk-song is the product of a people ; 
and a people do not lie. Music is an essential element of it. and 
music not only does not—it can not—lie. The things which are 
at the bottom of music, without which it could not be, are uncon- 
scious human products. We all act on a recognition of this fact 
when we judge of the sentiments of another not so much by what 
he says to us as by his manner of saying it. The feelings which 
sway us publish themselves in the pitch, dynamic intensity, and 
timbre of our voices. 

“Try as we may, if we ate powerfully moved we can not con- 
ceal the fact if we open our mouths for utterance. Involuntarily 
the muscles of the vocal organs become tense or relax in obedience 
to the emotional stimulus, and the drama which is playing on the 
hidden stage of our hearts is disclosed by the tones which we utter. 
I do not say in the words, mind, but in the tones. The former 
may be false; the tones are endowed with the elements already 
enumerated, of pitch, intensity, and timbre, and the modulation 
of these elements makes expressive melody. 

“Science has recognized this law, and Herbert Spencer has for- 
mulated it. ‘Variations of voice are the physiological results of 
variations of feeling ;’ and ‘feelings are muscular stimuli.’ Thus 
simple is the explanation of the inherent truthfulness and expres- 
siveness of the people’s music.” 


A BRAVE DEED. 


O many brave deeds have been seen by Archibald Forbes, 
says The Review of Reviews, that it is with some natusal 
curiosity that we turn to his paper in Pearson's Magazine under 
the title of “The Bravest Deed I Ever Saw.” The deed which 
Mr. Forbes here selects as the bravest that he ever saw was the 
rescue of a wounded trooper, which won for Lord Charles Beres- 
ford the Victoria Cross: He thus tells the story: 


“Colonel (now General Sir) Redvers Buller had been ordered 
to make a reconnaissance before Cetewayo’s kraal of Ulundi. 
Beresford led the advance, Buller bringing on the main body. 
Beresford, on his smart chestnut, with the white ticks on withers 
and flanks, was the foremost rider of the force. The Zulu chief 
bringing up the rear of the fugitives suddenly turned on the lone 
horseman who had so outridden his followers. A big man, even 
for a Zulu, the ring round his head proved him a veteran. The 
muscles rippled on his shoulders as he compacted himself behind 
his cowhide shield, marking his distance for the thrust of the 
gleaming assegai. 

“Tt flashed out like the head of acobra as it strikes; Beresford’s 
cavalry saber clashed with it; the spear-head was dashed aside; 
the horseman gave point with all the vigor of his arm and the 
impetus of his galloping horse, and lo! in the twinkling of an 
eye, the sword-point was through the shield, and half its length 
buried inthe Zulu’s broad chest. ‘The gallant induna was a dead 
man, and his assegai stands now in a corner of Beresford’s 
mother’s drawing-room. 

“The flight of the groups of Zulus was a calculated snare; the 
fugitives in front of the irregulars were simply a decoy. Sud- 
denly from out a deep watercourse crossing the plain, and from 
out the adjacent long grass, sprang up a long line of several 
thousand armed Zulus. At Buller’s loud command to fire a volley 
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and then retire, Beresford and his scouts rode back toward the 
main body, followed by Zulu bullets. 

“Two men were killed on the spot. A third man’s horse 
slipped up, and his wounded rider came to the ground, the horse 
running away. Beresford, riding behind his retreating party, 
looked back and saw that the fallen man was trying to rise into a 
sitting posture. 

“The Zulus, darting out in haste, were perilously close to the 
poor fellow, but Beresford, measuring distance with the eye, saw 
a chance of anticipating them. Galloping back to the wounded 
man, and dismounting, he confronted his adversaries with his 
revolver, while urging the soldier to get on his horse. 

“The wounded man bade Beresford remount and fly. Why, 
said he, should two die when death was inevitable but to one? 
The quaint resourceful humor of his race did not fail Beresford in 
this crisis; he turned on the wounded man and swore with 
clenched fist that he would punch his head if he did not assist in 
the saving of his life. 

“This droll argument prevailed. Still facing his foes with his 
revolver, Beresford partly lifted, partly hustled the man into the 
saddle, then scrambled up himself and set the chestnut agoing 
after the other horseman; another moment’s delay and both must 
have been assegaied. 

“A comrade fortunately came back, shot down Zulu after Zulu 
with cool courage, and then aided Beresford in keeping the 
wounded man in the saddle till the laager was reached, where no 
one could tell whether it was the rescuer or rescued who was the 
wounded man, so smeared was Beresford with borrowed blood. 

“Going into Beresford’s tent the same afternoon, I found him 
sound asleep, and roused him with the information, which Colo- 
nel Wood had given me, that he was to be recommended for the 
Victoria Cross. ‘Get along wid your nonsense, ye spalpeen !’ was 
his yawning retort as he threw a boot at me, and then turned over 
and went to sleep again.” 





WHY HOGS GET FAT. 


HY the domestic hog so handsomely responds to liberal 

feeding, until he literally lards the lean earth, may not 

be a burning question just now, but it is one that is interestingly 

treated by Dr. Louis Robinson, in a paper on “Wild Traits in 

Tame Animals” (orth American Review, December), from 
which we quote the following: 


“The wild boar of Europe is a scraggy giant who would need a 
vast deal of civilizing before his gaunt and sinewy frame could be 
cushioned over with the proper thickness and quality of adipose 
tissue. Very many years ago breeders found that the European 
pigs were much improved by being crossed with the Chinese. 
These are of a different race altogether, and are not found wild 
anywhere at the present day. Thecareful Mongolians have kept 
and improved them for untold centuries, and this doubtless ac- 
counts for their superiority from the farmers’ point of view. 

“But the disposition to lay on an enormous amount of fat when 
food is plentiful dates back far beyond the beginning of the 
Chinese Empire. And what is more, it was a most necessary 
habit of the pig’s wild ancestors in any but hot climates; for in 
all probability the hog which did not get fat in the fall would 
perish during a hard winter. One would not think that there 
was much resemblance between fat pork and honey, yet analysts 
tell us that they are chemically very similar. In both cases they 
were, in the first place, stores laid up for winter use by their re- 
spective owners, which man, the arch-plunderer, has appropri- 
ated for his own purposes. There was this difference, however, 
that whereas the bees accumulated their savings in a joint-stock 
bank the pig carried his about with him. 

“Throughout the spring and summer in Northern and Central 
Europe, the wild hog, by diligently grubbing fer roots and what- 
ever else he could find, managed to make a bare living. But 
when autumn came and the acorns and beech-mast fell, he 
reveled in plenty. Moreover, at this season, many of his ene- 
mies, such as the bears, were feasting on the ripe berries and 
nuts, so that he was left in comparative peace. The result was 
that, in the few weeks between the fall of the mast and the first 
severe weather, he filled out amazingly. Then came the winter, 
during which he had to face the cold, and find what food he could 
beneath the snow or on the hard-frozen ground. Toward the end 
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of winter the most trying time came. The earth was still hard 
with frost, and every nut or acorn in the forest had been picked 
up by the thousands of hungry searchers. The pig was no longer 
fat; his inward store had well-nigh been consumed. It was al- 
ways an anxious question with him whether he would ‘save his 
bacon’ until the breaking of the frost. 

“You will see then that the hog, which had within his own pri- 
vate bank a dollar’s worth of savings, in the form of lard, when 
his fellows were insolvent, would in an exceptionally protracted 
and severe winter be one of the few to survive. He would natu- 
rally transmit his fattening tendencies to his descendants, and 
so it comes about that, in the present day, no animal so hand- 
somely responds to liberal feeding as the domestic pig.” 





Physical Examination of New York Policemen. 
—“Every applicant for appointment to the police force of New 
York city has to undergo three distinct examinations. The first 
is a medical, the second a mental, and the third a physical exam- 
ination. They areall conducted under civil-service rules, and all 
are rigid. Probably the physical examination is the one most 
dreaded. This examination is conducted by Dr. A. H. Brown in 
a little gymnasium on the top floor of the Criminal Courts build- 
ing. It is designei to test the strength and muscular develop- 
ment of the applicant. The development is noted by a series of 
measurements of chest, waist, abdomen, arms, and legs. The 
data as to strength are secured by actual tests. Gages have been 
adjusted tocertain instruments, and when the dials show that cer- 
tain marks—fixed after much study and experience are reached—a 
percentage of 1o0isrecorded. A man, forexample, whocan make 
the dial on the machine for testing the capacity of the lungs reach 
the figures 320, gets 100 in that test. On the dial for testing the 
strength of the lungs he must make a record of 25. Probably the 
test for the armsis the mostexhaustive. To get 100 the applicant 
must hang from a ladder and pull- his chin up to his hands ten 
times. He must then lower and raise himself ten times on par- 
allel bars. Few ever accomplish this. Tests are made of the 
strength of back, arms, and legs, the muscles in the chest and 
abdomen. The ‘grip’ of a candidate is shown in what is called 
the ‘traction pull,’ and is also most difficult. A final test of agility 
is made by jumping. All measurements are taken when the men 
are stripped. No mancan be appointed a policeman who does not 
receive at least 60 per cent. in development and 60 per cent. in 
strength. Inthedevelopment test muscular condition is the most 
important factor. In the strength test, agility, arm and leg 
power, and lung capacity count asmost important. Between five 
and ten per cent. of those who pass the medical and mental ex- 
aminations fail in the gymnasium test.”— Harper's Weekly. 





Duelling in Germany.—“ The practise of duelling,” says 
The Army and Navy Gazette, London, “is stiil permitted in 
certain circumstances in Germany. ‘The Emperor, with reference 
to a case which occurred some time ago, said: ‘I will not tolerate 
a bully or fire-eater in my service, but I also do not care to keep 
a man who is not ready to defend his honor if it is called in ques- 
tion.’ If a serious quarrel occurs in a German regiment, a coun- 
cil of honor, consisting generally of one officer of each rank in the 
regiment—either the seniors of each rank or selected by each rank 
—is assembled, and they, after hearing the evidence, decide 
whether it is possible to accept an apology under the circum- 
stances; if so, the matter is settled there and then before the 
council, and no further steps are taken. If, however, the council 
is of opinion that an apology does not meet the case, the parties 
must fight before the next morning or be brought before the court 
of honor, consisting of the whole of the officers of their regiment. 
The powers of this court are to give a ‘warning’ or ‘simple dis- 
missal’ or to‘cashier.’ After a duel every one having taken part 
in it is tried by court-martial. Quarrels about trifles are not 
likely to occur under these conditions, and, at any rate, the class 
of scandal which from time to time casts a dreadful shade on our 
own cloth is entirely avoided. It would be utterly impossible, for 
instance, for such a case to happen in Germany as that in which, 
a short time ago, an officer ran away with his brother officer’s 
wife, and then returned and did duty in the same regiment with 
the man he had injured.” 





“DIVERS now communicate with persons above the water by means of 
the telephone,” according to The Scientific American. ‘The mouth-piece 


is placed near the lips, so that a slight turning of the head brings the 
mouth close to it.” 
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Nervous Prostration. 


Mental 
Nervous ite 
Mental Failure. 


Freligh’s 
Ton i Cc (A Phosphorized 


Cerebro-Spinant) 


will cure when everything else has 
failed. Prescribed and endorsed now, 
and for ten years past, by over 40,000 
Physicians. Sample by mail 25c., ten 
days’ trial. Regular bottle $1 by mail. 
Small bottle, but 100 doses in each. 


Concentrated, Prompt, Powerful. 
Formula, descriptive pamphlet, full 
directions, testimonials, etc., to any 
address. 
I. O. Woodruff & Co., 


Manufacturing Chemists, 
106-108 Fulton St.,. New York City. 


Formula on Every Bottle. 


Depression. 





BUSINESS SITUATION. 


The General State of Trade. 


As is the rule in Christmas week, wholesale trade 
has been quiet. The holidays, the close of the 
year, and stock-taking tend to make business slow, 
and promise only a light trade until late in Janu- 
ary. Atvariouscities, notably New York, Boston, 
Baltimore, and Chicago, anticipations as to the 
character of trade early in the coming year are 
hopeful, but it remains to be seen whether the 
downward movement of demand and prices and 
the delay in putting the currency on a sound 
basis, ail of which have begun to show themselves 
in trade conditions, will permit of as early and 
marked gains in staple lines of trade in 1896 as has 
been confidently anticipated. 

Business failures in the country for a completed 
year number 13,013, an increase of more than 2 per 
cent., notwithstanding this is the second year 
following panic, in which, asshown by the records, 
it is usual for the number of failures to decline. 
The increase of 2 percent. in number is accom- 
panied by a gain of 6 per cent. in liabilities of 
those failing, and the commercial death-rate, which 
averaged 1.20 in every 100 engaged in business 
during five years from 1890 to 1894, inclusive, and 
ranged as high as 1.50 in the panic year 1893, down 
to 1.21 in 1894, has risen to 1.23 of every 100 in 
business this year. The increases in number of 
failures are at the West, Northwest, and in the 
Middle States, decreases being shown in New 
England, at the South, and on the Pacific coast. 
The percentage of assets to liabilities has risen 
from 53 per cent. one year ago to nearly 56 per 
cent., as contrasted with 65 per cent. in the year 
1893. 

Clearings totals are favorable ; the aggregate— 
$1,145,000,000o—while it is 3.5 per cent. less than 
last week (a remarkably small falling-off when the 
Christmas interruption is recalled), shows an in- 
crease of fully 36 per cent. over Christmas week in 
1894, and of 47 per cent. over 1893. As compared 
with 1892 this week’s clearings total still shows a 
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gain, 7 per cent., and as compared with the like 
week in 1891 the falling-off is only a fraction of 1 
percent. While contrasted with 1890 this week’s 
total is one third larger, it, in all probability, is 
the largest Christmas week clearings total on 
record. 

The prices movement is more favorable than for 
a number of weeks, the quotation for coke having 
been advanced, as well asthose for mohair, wheat, 
Indian corn, oats, and for sugar, while for leather, 
hides, lumber, coal, wool, coffee, and print-cloths 
quotations are unchanged. Fractional reactions 
are reported in prices of refined petroleum, cotton, 
pork, flour, iron, and steel. 

Most industries report business quiet. Eastern 
dress-goods woolen mills are fairly supplied with 
orders, but some of the Philadelphia mills have 
shut down for a short time. Shoe manufacturers 
report buyers are taking very little interest, but 
increased strength in hides makes them relatively 
confident. 

Stock prices recovered sharply from the depres- 
sion caused by foreign and domestic liquidation 
on the Venezuelan complication. The attendant 
flurry in the money market was allayed by the 
action of the clearing-houses of New York, Phila- 
delphia, and Boston in preparing to issue loan 
certificates, if needed.—Fradstreet’s, December 28. 


Finance. 


Wall Street and business generally have ex- 
perienced a partial recovery from the alarm 
created week before last by the attitude of the 
Administration onthe Venezuelan boundary. The 
only two markets immediately affected by the 
possibility of war were the money market, inclu- 
ding the Stock Exchange, and the cotton market. 
Cotton has held its own in price, and the exports 
for the week were 122,312 bales, or not quite half 
the export in the corresponding week of last year. 
The exports were less than during the previous 
week. 

In financial circles several things tended to re- 
store confidence. The absence of preparations 
for war on the part of Congress, very general 
expressions in favor of the maintenance of peace, 
and frequent and influential declarations that the 
Venezuelan boundary was not a sufficient casus 
bell’, and the generally pacific tone of the English 
press, all tended to create the conviction that 
whatever imprudent language might have been 
used this country and England would not be al- 
lowed to drift into war. The action of the Ways 
and Means Committee in reporting a bond bill, 
tho not the sort of the bill asked for by the 
Administration or required by the exigency, had 
some reassuring influence; and probably a still 
greater influence was exerted by the evident de- 
terminatiou of the Administration to procure gold 
by bond issues, even if nothing was accomplished 
by Congress, together with news from Europe 
indicating the probability that our bonds would 
be readily taken there. The apprehension of war 


was at no time so acute as the apprehension that 
the war talk and the belligerent attitude assumed 
by the Administration would make it difficult for 
the Government to procure gold, and would cause 
large sales of American securities. These appre- 
hensions have been in great measure allayed by 
the evidence that the American people will not go 
to war, or pursue a course likeiy to lead to it, 
without greater justification than any yet offered. 
— The Journal of Commerce, December 30. 





A New Cure for Asthma. 

Medical science at last reports a positive 
cure for Asthma in the Kola Plant found on 
the Kongo River, West Africa. So great is 
their faith in its wonderful curative powers, 
the Kola Importing Co., 1164 Broadway, 
New York, are sending our large trial cases of 
the Kola Compound free to all sufferers from 
Asthma. Send your name and address on 
postal card, and we will send you a trial 
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CHESS. 


[All communications for this Department should 
be addressed: ‘‘ Chess-Editor, LITERARY 
DIGEST.”’] 


Our New Year’s Problem. 
No. 110. 


Composed especially for THE LITERARY DIGEST. 
By Dr. W. R. I. DALTON, BROOKLYN. 


Black—Ten Pieces. 


K on K 5; B on Q Kt sq; Kt on K R 4; RonQ R8; 
Ps on K Kts5.and 7, Q B 3 and 5, Q Kt 6, OR 6. ° 
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White—Eight Pieces. 


KonKB7; QonQ Kt2; Bs on Q sq and KR 8; 
Kts on K R sq and Q Kt sq; R on Q 3; Pon K 2, 


White mates in three moves. 
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Electric Belt 
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Problem 111. 
A HUNGARIAN FIRST PRIZE. 
Black—Eight Pieces. 


K on QBs; Bon KKt4; Kts ow K sq and K R7;| 


Ps on K 5, QR 2, 4, and 5. 
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White—Seven Pieces. 
K on Q Kt sq; Q on K B2; Bon Q R 8; Kts on 
QsandQ Kt 5; PsonQ2andQRe. 
White mates in two moves, 
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Solution of Problems. 


Four other names must be added to those who 
got No. 99:—Dr. W. W. Moss, Charlottesville, Va.; 
Prof. C. D. Schmitt and N. H. Pitman (conjointly), 
University of Tennessee; C. F. Putney, Indepen- 
dence, Ia. 



































No. 102. 
B—R 6 Q—K sq, ch Q—K 6, mate 
tT. See ~~. —oOo__o 
QxB K—B4 
eases Q x P mate 
2. 3. _ 
K—Q 5 
Wa aioe Kt x Pch B—Q 3, mate 
1. -——_ 2. —————_ 7. 
K—B4 Kt x Kt, must 
eed ee Q—K R sq, ch Kt—K 6, mate 
2. aa 2. ——-—. 3 —— 
Kt—B 6 K—Q 5 
or B—B 8, mate 
2— 30-——————— 
K—B 4 
Tocmes Kt x P, ch B—Q 3, mate 
I. — 2. —— 3. ——_— 
P queens Kt x Kt 
pa oad BxKt Kt x P, mate 
I. —— 2. ———_ — 3. —n 
PbecomesKt QxB 
att B xKt, mate. 
2. 3 — 
Kino 6 6, ch 


The Biack Kt at R 8 and the P at Kt 5 seem to be 
superfluous; but they prevent several double 





oy heer y Q—K sq 
1. -——— a etc. 
K—B4 Kt (R sq)—B 2 
The force of the P at Kt 5 is seen in the following: 
cosece B x Kt 
1, ——_— 2.-— 
K—B 4 Fr eP. 


White cannot mate next move, for K—Kt s. 


Correct solution received from M. W.H., Uni- 
versity of Virginia; the Revs. E. M. McMillin, 
Lebanon, Ky., and I. W. Bieber, Bethlehem, Pa.; 
F. H. Johnston, Elizabeth City, N. C. Augustus H. 
Gansser, Bay City, Mich. 

Only five out of our large number of solvers! 
All the others were misled by Q—K B sq. This is 
the way it don’t work: 

Q—K B sq 


P Knights 
and no mate next move. 


Q—B 4, ch 


I. . > 
Kt—K 5 








Good News—Wonderful Cures of Catarrh 
and Consumption. 

Our readers who suffer from Lung Diseases, 
Catarrh, Bronchitis, and Consumption will be 
glad to hear of the wonderful cures made by 
the new treatment known in Europe as the 
Andral-Broca Discovery. Write to the New 
Medical Advance, 67 East 6th Street, Cincin- 
nati Ohio, and they will send you this new 
treatment free for trial. State age and all 
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roo, and J. F. Dee, Buffalo; ‘‘ Eddux,” Atlantic City, 
N.J.; Augustus H. Gansser. 

Those who sent Q—Kt 6 did not provide against - 
K—B 6. 





From the Hastings Tourney. 
THE GERMAN DOocrTorR's ** FRENCH’’ DIDN’T WORK 
French Defense. 
PoLLock, TARRASCH., Pottock. TARRASCH. 
White. Black White. Black. 
ie: S2-Ke 14 B—K Kts Q—B 2 
PKs PKB, isghu Beh Mt (Ke nedad 
3P—Q4 P— Q B4 16 O—Q 2 P—K R 3 
4 B—Q 3 P—K Bg 17Kt—Ks5 Ktx Kt 
5 P—kK Kt4PxQP 18 Px Kt P—Q Kt 3 
6PxP Q—R 4 ch 19 Kt—B 4 B--Kte2 
7 P--B (QxK P ch 2oB—Kt 5 Kt—B3 
8Kt—K2 Kt—QB3_ |erP—K es QO—K 2 
9 Castles 3—B 4 az Kt— Q-- -Kt 4ch 
toR—K sq Q—B Ox Q ch PxQ 
11Kt—Q2 KPx 24 Kt Kt—Q 5 
12PxP j—K 2 25 P-K 7chand White wins. | 
13 Kt—K B 3 K—Q sq 





Although White's (2) P—K 5 is condemned by 
all modern authorities, he succeeded in getting a 
powerful attack, and the German didn't seem to 


be able to pick out any good defense. This game 
is decidedly original and full of snap. 
ENGLAND AND AMERICA AGAINST RUSSIA.— 
CONSULTATION GAME. 
BLACKBURN SCHIFFERS BLACKBURN  SCHIFFERS 
AND AND AND AND 
PILLSBURY. TSCHIGORIN. | PILLSBURY. TSCHIGORIN. 
hite Black. Witte. Blac 
1P—Q4 P—Q 4 23 BxKt RxB 
2P—QB4 Kt—QB3 2oBxRP P—Kt 3 
3 Kt-K B 3B—Kts5 27 B—Q3 Kt—K 2 
sae 3x Kt 22R-R3 QR —K Bsq 
5KtPxB QxP 29 R—Kt2 Kt—Q,4 
6 P—K 3 P—K 3 30 B—By4 Q R—B 4 
7Kt—B3 B—Kts5 3r Bx Kt PxB 
8 B—Q 2 3x Kt 32 R—Kts RxKtP 
oPxB K Kt—K 2 33 RxQP R—Kt7 
10 P—K 4 Q—KR4 34 P—K6 R(Bs)xBP 
11 R-Q Ktsq! R—Q Kt sq |35 R—Q 8ch K—R 2 
12 B—K 2 Castles 36R xPch K+Kt 3 
13R—Kts5s P—KB4 37 R—Kt4chK—B 3 
144P—K By a 38 Rx R RxR 
iP-Ks P-QR3 39 P—Q 5 oes 
16 7 hn 40 a. 8 ch K— 
17 B—B _Q—R6 40 B7ch K— 
18 B—K b sq Q—Kt 5 42 R—Q des KB o 
19QxQ Px 43 K—QO sq RXR 
20 R—Ktsq P—-KR 44 Rx Kt P K—O sq 
21P—K R3 KtxK BP /45R—Kt8chK— Rs 
22PxP P—R 5 #6 R-OB8 R-Ro 
23P—Kts5 Kt—Ke2 47K—K2 P—B4,. 
24 R—K R sq Kt (K 2)-Kt3 3 K—Qs, and‘ wins: 








103 
K—Q7 Q-—Kt 6, ch Kt—K 5, mate | 
I. 2. 3.--—-—————— 
Kx P K x Q, must 
ates Kt—Kt 4, ch ~ B—Q 3, mate 
I. 2. ————— 
K—Q4 K—B 5 
PP Kt (Q3)-Bs5, ch B—Qsq, mate 
I. 2. oan 
P—Q4 K—B 6 
eccces Q—K sq, mate 
2. ——— ——_ -—- 
K—K 4 
wie Kt—K sq, ch B—Kt 3, mate 
i $2. ——— 
K—B 6 K—K 7, must 
K—K6 Q—K sq, mate. | _ 
I. 2. 30 
P—B6 P—Q4 
Correct solution received from those who got 
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The St. Petersburg Tourney. 
YOUNG AMERICA STILL LEADING. 


The score of the tournament at the time of going 
to press is as follows: 
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PLAYERS. @)/Sl ale |: 

. + | N ° ~ 

I ¢ “i: ie 

ee ees Ls } 

ae at sas 
Emanuel Lasker..,.........+++/+6+ ~}o |2 | 2%) 4% 
H. N. Pillebury..........0..+. 2 jeveel t |2 {5 
William Steinits. . ......0cc0s - 2 bss 3 
ee wee ere mee eS | I 1% 
SEG ca eena nies anna 2412 14 | 5%> 14 


We will publish all the games of this tourney. 
Those that have reached us came too late for this 
issue. We will give you arare treat next week. 


United States Championship. 


Mr. Showalter won the match and the stakes 


1,500. 
SUMMARY OF THE GAMES. 

ve Openings. Moves. Winner. 
ist......Queen’s Gambit Declined.. 64..Lipschutz. 
SGScicas Queen's Gambit Declined... 47.. Showalter 
Secs Ruy BANOS soo 660s evdcncccee 50..Lipschutz. 
a Queen’s Gambit Declined.. 34..Drawn. 
Se Og rr .. 51..Lipschutz. 
ee Qance” s (Gambit Declined.. 50..Showalter. 
a Ca ORR OOS 76..Drawn. 
ee Queen's Gambit Declined.. 41..Showalter. 
Sineris ERE RID 35--Showalter. 
roth,...(Qdueen’s Gambit Declined... 51..Showalter. 
~" “age, eee o5..Lipschutz. 
t2th....Queen’s Gambit Declined.. 77..Drawn. 
13th .. I i to con 112.. Showalter. 
r4th....Queen’s Gambit Declined.. .25.. Showalter. 


Showalter, 7, Lipschutz, 4; drawn, 3. 
Lipschutz had the move in the odd-numbered 


games. 





FREE! 


Werdirect special atten- 
tion to the following re- 
markable statement: For 
many years I suffered from 
Catarrh, which destroyed 
my hearing, and for twenty- 
five years I was so deaf that 
I could not heara clock 
strike by hclding my earagainst it. I had 
tried every known remedy, and nothing 
gave metheslightest relief. I obtained Dr. 
Moore's treatment, and in three weeks my 
hearing began to improve, and now I can 
hear common conversation across.a room ; 
can hear a clock strike in an adjoining 
room, 30 feet away. I thing I am entirely 
cured, and my hearing permanently re- 
stored. EDWIN COLEM AN, Maize, Kans. 


Medicines for 3 Months” Treat- 
ment Free. 


To introduce this treatment and prove 
beyond doubt that it will cure Deafness, 
Catarrh, Throat and Lung Diseases, I will, 
| for a short time, send Medicines for three 
| months’ treatment free.. Address; 

J.. H.. MOORE, M_D., Cincinnati, O. 











AGENCIES IN 





IS-117 NASSAU ST. 


NEW VORK. 


STEREOPTICONS, 
MAGIC LANTERNS, 


BOSTON. CHICAGO. 
PHILADELPHIA, 
ATLANTA. ST.LOUIS. 
SAN FRANCISCO, 








A Series of Twenty Sermons on Social C 


281 pages. 


London, by Rev. Hugh Price Hughes, M.A. 
Price, $1.40, post-free. 


‘*A collection of sermons full of pith, brightness, manliness, and shrewd sense.” 
‘We find these pages uniformly practical, and in a high Mere? instructive. ’’- 


Social Christianity. 


hristianity, delivered in St. James’s Hall, 
Crown 8vo, cloth, 


—Echo. 
—The Christian. 








particulars of your disease. 


FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY, 


PUBLISHERS, 


20 LarayeTrs Piace, New York. 











THE LITERARY DIGEST. 








THE SECOND GAME. 
Queen’s Gambit Declined. 


SHOWALTER, LIPSCHUTZ, SHOWALTER,  LIPSCHUTZ, 


White. 7 Black. they = a 
1P—Q —O 4 a5 KtxPc —B sq 
2P—O By Pk 4 26Q0xQ ta 
3Kt—Q B3Kt—K B3 |27R—B2 Px 
4B—Kts5 B—Ke2 2RxR RxR 
5Kt—B3_ Castles 29 Px P K—Kt 2 
6P—K3 P—QKt 3 |30 Kt-RschK—B2 
7R—Bsq B—Ktz2 31 P—R3 K—Ke 
8PxP P 4 32 wey 4 BO 7 
9B—Q3 P—B4 33 R-R sq B—Q 3 
10 Castles Q Kt—Q 2 34 Kt-Q3 B—Bsq 
1PxP rizr 35 P—Q Kt4! P—K 4 
12 Q--K 2 R—K sq 36 Kt(R4)-B5B—Ktsq 
13 K R—Q sq Q—Kt 37 P—Kt4 P—K5 
14 B—Kt R—Q sq 38 Kt—B4! K—Q3 
15 Kt—Q k —R 39 R—Q sq! R—B 5 


4 
16 P—Q Kt 3 R—B sq 
17K BxQKtRx B 

1%Kt—K5 K R—Qsq 


19 OQ—B3 —Kt 4 43 Ktx KB RxP 
3 O_B 5 —K sq 44 Kt—B6 R—Bs 
2t Kt—Q 3 —2 45 P—Kt 5 chK—By 


46 Kt—Q 4chK x P 
23Bx Kt Px 47 Kt(Q4)xBch_ Resigns, 


24Kt—Rs5! Q—K3 





Mr. Showalter gives a very fine studyin Kt play. 
The remarkable feature of the position after 
Black’s 30th move was that both contestants were 
sure of winning. 


THE THIRD GAME. 
Ruy Lopez. 


LIPSCHUTZ, SHOWALTER. | LIPSCHUTZ, SHOWALTER, 
White. Black. White. Black. 
1P—K4 P—K 4 27Q—-Bz2 QR—Qsq 
2Kt—K B 3 Kt—Q B3 28 Q—Kt3 K—Re 
3B—Kt5 Kt—B3 29Q-—B2 R—B 
4 Castles P—Q 3 30 P—K Kt4K R 4 
5 P—Q4 Ys 31 K—Kt sq P—Q 5 
6Ktx P py 4 
7Ktx Kt Px Kt 33 RxP BxR 
8 B—Q 3 B—K 2 34 Bx B R—Q 4 
9 Kt—Q B 3 Castles 35 R—Ksq K R—Qsq 
10 P—K B4 P—Q4 30B—B3 Q—B,4 
11 P—K 5 B—B 4 ch 37 9x Q RxQ 
12K—Rsq Kt—Kt5 \38 Kt—Bsq R—K Bsq 
13Q—K sq P—B4 j39 B--Kt 4 R—Kt4 
14P—K R3 Kt—R 3 igo BxR Rx KtP 
15 Kt—K 2 | et Ay |4t R—Q B sqP x P 
—Kt 3 





16 P—B 42 Px P B—Q 4 

17 Kt—Kt sq P—B4 43 Kt—K 3 B—Bo2 

1% Kt—B3 Kt—Be2 44 R—Ba R—Kt 8 ch 
19 B—Q 2 P—Kt 3 45K—B2 R—KR8 
20 O—K 2 P—B 5 46 K—Kt2 R—K8 
21 B—B 2 Kt—Q 3 147 B—B5 P—R4 
22 Q R—Ksgq Kt 5 }48 P—R 3 B—K 3 
23 Bx Kt BPxB \49 P—Bs5 PP 
24Kt—R2 P—KR,4 50 Px P Resigns 
25 B—K 3 P—Q B4 2h. 52m. 3h. 3m, 
26R—Qsq B—B3 





Black’s 38th move wasa blunder. Another case 
of chess-blindness. 


Chess-Nuts. 


It is perfectly legitimate to select any piece you 
desire, when P. has reached the 8th row. The 
number of such pieces on the board has nothing 
to do with the case. For instance, in Problem 1o2 
Black has two Kts; he can push P at B 7,and make 
it another Kt: 


It seems that a Chess Club must be sanctioned 
by the Prussian Government before it can bea 
bona fide organization. There is a “Society of 
Propagators of the Game of Chess’”’ inSt. Peters- 
burg; but it can not have its own rooms or place of 
meeting until the Government gives permission. 


The British Chess Magazine, from which we 
took No 104, says that the problem appears tohave 
no solution. There is a solution in six moves, 
probably the anthor’s intention. 


A number of our friends desireto play games by 
correspondence. We hope that you will send your 
gamesto us. The games adjudged the best will 
be published. 


The Annual Inter-Collegiate match—Columbia, 
Harvard, Yale, and Princeton—began in New 
York City December 27; each college was repre- 
sented by two players. 


The Czar of Russia plays Chess, and is inter- 
ested in the great contest of the four masters. 





For Weak Women. 
Horsford’s Acid Phosphate. 


Current Events. 





Monday, December 23. 


Tuesday, December 24. 


Wednesday, December 25. 





It soothes and feeds the nerves, helps digestion 
and imparts strength. 


The Philadelphia trolley-car strike is compro- 
mised. .. . A movement to reduce cotton acre- 
age the coming season is begun by the Memphis 
cotton exchange....An anti-war meeting in 
Cooper Union, New York, is disturbed by noisy 
opposition. ... Gladstone cables that “only 
common-sense is required” in the Venezuelan 
controversy. .. . New York Clearing House de- 
cides to issue certificates. 

Armenians at Zeitoun repulse an assault by 
the Turks, the loss of life on both sides being 
heavy. ... Stepniak, the Russian writer, is 
killed by a railway train at Chiswick, England. 
... Ageneral election on the school question is 
ordered in Manitoba. 


The Senate unanimously passes Senator Hill's 
bill removing military and naval disabilities 
from veterans of the Confederate army.... 
‘The House receives a telegram of congratulation 
from the Brazilian House of Representatives on 
President Cleveland’s Venezuelan message. ... 
The gold reserve stands at $66,466,305... . The 
Boston Clearing-House decides to issue cer- 
tificates. 

Further fighting reported at Zeitoun.... 
Several vessels founder in gales on the Irish and 
English coasts; many lives are lost.... The 
engagement of the Prince of Naples, heir to the 
Italian throne, to Princess Mathilde, grand- 
daughter of Prince Regent Luitpold of Bavaria, 
is announced. .. . The Santo Domingo Govern- 
ment advances duties on all exports and imports 
two per cent. 


The Ways and Means Committee of the House 
complete tariff and bond bills én this Christmas 
Day. . . . Secretary Herbert decides to contract 
for two new battle-ships at $2,250,000 each. 

Two battalions of Italian troopsarrive at Mas- 
sowah, Abyssinia. ... Minister Terrell  re- 


turned to Constantinople from Smyrna. ... 
Pillsbury won a game from Lasker in the St. 
Petersburg chess tournament. .. . Anenthusias- 
tic mass-meeting is held at Caracas, Venezuela, 





and demonstrative approval given to President 


Cleveland's policy. 


Thursday, December 2. 


The Revenue bill prepared by the Republican | 
members of the Ways and Means committee | 
passes the House by a party vote of 205 to 8r, | 


the Populists voting in the negative.... The 
British steamer Strathvenis, which had drifted 
in a disabled condition in the Pacific Ocean for 
two months, is towed into Port Townsend... . 
Severe storms prevail east of the Missjssippi. 

_ The Turksrecapture Zeitoun. . . . The Cuban 
insurgents are reported as having repulsed the 
Spanish troops near Jovillonos. .. . 30 lives are 
lost 4 the sinking of the Zmmile-Heloise by the 
British steamer Bellerophon. 


Friday, December 27. 


The Senate debates Senator Hill's proposition 
to issue bonds payable in either gold or silver. 
. .. The House debates the bond bill... . The 
cry of ‘fire’? in a Baltimore theater causes a 
panic in which 20 persons are killed and 30 
injured. ... The damage by floods in Kansas 
and Missouri is estimated at $5,000,000. . . . The 
Earl of Dunraven testifies before the investi- 
gating committee of the New York Yacht Club 
regarding his charges against the Defender 
syndicate. 

The taking of Zeitoun by the Turks is said to 
have cost the Turks 250 and the Armenians 
2,500 men. ... General Meerscheidt-Hullesen, 
Commander-in-Chief of the Garde du Corps, 
dies in Berlin. 





New Cure for Kidneys and Bladder. 

We are glad to announce to sufferers from 
kidney and bladder diseases, pain in back, 
and rheumatism that the new botanic dis- 
covery Alkavis is pronounced a positive cure 
for these maladies. Many of its cures are 
certainly wonderful, and we ask readers to 
send name and address to the Church 
Kidney Cure Company, 418 Fourth Avenue, 
New York, and we will send you treatment 
free by mail post-paid. It costs you nothing. 





Saturday, December 28. 


The House passes the bond bill by a vote of 
170 to 136; 47 Republicans voting with Democrats 
and Populists in the negative.... The gold 
reserve falls to $63,717,907. . . . The American 
Economical Association is in session at Indian- 
apolis. ... Judge Seaman, United States Dis- 
trict Court at Milwaukee, decides that 2,000 in- 
mates of the Soldiers’ Home have a right to 
vote for State and county officers. .. . Attorney- 
General Harmon directs the United States Dis- 
trict Attorney at New York to begin proceedings 
to restrain “The Joint Traffic Association,” the 
railroad rate trust, from operating under an 
agreement designed to go into effect January 1. 

A London paper alleges that a chartered com- 

any has been formed to develop the interior of 

ritish Guiana, thus encroaching upon the dis- 
puted territory. ... The Japanese Parliament is 
opened and the Emperor sends in a message of 
congratulation over the resuit of the war with 
China. . .. Baron von Hammerstein, abscond- 
ing editor of 7he Kreuz-Zeitung, is arrested ia 
Athens, 


Sunday, December 20. 


A white woman is burned to death by a Ken- 
tucky mob, ahd her paramour is killed... 
The American Bimetallic Union, a combination 
ofthe American Bitmetallic League, the Na- 
tional Bimetallic Union, and the National Silver 
Committee, is effected in Chicago. 

Mr. Gladstone receives congratulations on his 
86th birthday. .. . There are rumors of a secret 
Russo - Turkish tteaty.... Abyssinian chief 
renounces the prospects for peace with the Ital- 
ians. .. . Rosebety writes a letter to the press 
saying that the Salisbtry Government is solely 
responsible for the condition of affairs in Ar- 
menia. 














Office 
mm Desks. e 
All 
Styles. 
legant, Convenient, Durabfe. 
? itlustrated and descriptive catalogue—free. 


THE GLOBE COMPANY, Cincinnati 


42 Beaver Street, New York. 








“Joker's Dictionary.” 


A cyclopedia of wit and humor, according to subject 
alphabetically arranged. Contains 326 pages of Jokes, 
Stories, Droll Yarns, and clever bits of repartee on every 
subject likely tocome up in social intercourse. Order 
of your newsdealer; or sent post-paid on receipt of 
price, 25 cents. 

Address Union Book Co., Box 106, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


HELPFUL TO EVERY BIBLE STUDENT 
oO Frizw 






Rae 
MORY LIBRARY 243 BROADWA 





H Cured Safely, by in- 
orpu ency telligent and _ scientific 
treatment. Large Abdomens reduced per- 
manently. We guarantee # cure or refund 
yourmoney. No starvation methods. 


TREMONT MEDICAL CO., Boston, Mass. 





‘*Here is a Capital Book 


For the club library, the family parlor, or the news 
paper man—one sure to excite comments, and pro 
voke genial, perhaps lively, discussion.’’—Stand- 
ard Union, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


— =HUMANICS,— 


Comments, Aphorisms, and Essays. 


Touches of Shadow and Light, to 
Bring Out the Likeness of Man and 
Substance of Things. By JOHN SrTa- 
PLES WHITE. 12mo, Cloth, 259 pp. 
Price, $1.00, Post-free. 


‘*In some of his remarks the author will un- 
doubtedly be found open to unfavorable criticism, 
while many of his contributors to moral and social 
ethics calculated to convince as well as to instruct, 
are of high merit, and provide hundreds of apt 
quotations. These contributions will be of special 
use as an incentive to thought, and inspiring for 
those whose profession calls for constant exercise 
or study in sociology, moral philosophy, etc.”— 
National Presbyterian, Indianapolis. 


Fui k & Wagnalls Co., Pubs., 30 Lafayette Place, N.Y 
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ENGLISHMEN ARE OUTSPOKEN 


In Their Praise of that Great American 
Work, the Standard Dictionary. 








Whatever may be the views of English critics on 
other matters, there is no diversity of opinion as to 
the sterling worth of the great Standard Dictionary. 
All the most conservative and the severest critics of 
the English press and universities are unanimous in 
according the Standard such praise as the following: 


The London Times: ‘* The merits of the Standard 
Dictionary are indisputable and are abundantly 
attested by a large number of unimpeachable 
authorities. . . . Should command a wide and de- 
served popularity.” 


The Saturday Review, London: “The scheme 
and execution of the book are alike admirable, and 
our impression of the value of the Dictionary grows 
with every test of reference. .. . In substantial 
merit we think the Standard Dictionary decidedly 
preferable to the much-advertised Century.” 


The Liv ol Daily Post, Liverpool: ‘It isan 
implement that will be of vast service to those who 
cultivate theliterary arts on either sideof the Atlan- 
tic. It is a monument to American ress no 
less than was the great White City by Lake Michi- 
gan (the late Chicago World's Fair).” 


“The Freeman’s Journal, Dublin, Ireland: ‘‘ For 
scholarly accuracy, and exceptional fulness. . . it 
stands unrivaled. ...Of other existing diction- 
aries with which we are acquainted. we know of none 
that can be compared with the Standard.” 


Hon. Justin McCarthy, M.P.. ‘*The Standard 
Dictionary is the most complete work of the kind 
Ihave known. It isa wholelibraryinitself. Icon- 
sult it daily, and I not merely consult it, Iread page 
after page for the mere pleasure of the reading.” 

A. Conan Doyle, the eminent English novelist, 
London: “It has become quite a joke with us that 
we can not trip up this dictic eae. We have several 
—— been sure that we would, but have always 

‘ai ” 


The prices of this peerless Dictionary, elegantly 
bound in leather, are much lower than those of the 
Century, in cloth binding. 


PRICES: 
Single Vol. Two Vol. 
Half Russia, - - - $15.00 $18.00 
Full Russia, - - - - 18.00 22.00 
Morocco, - - - - - 22.00 26.00 


lf you know of no Agent in your neighborhood send 
your subscription to 


Funk & Wagnalis Co., Pubs., 30 Lafayette Place, N.Y. 
Descriptive Circulars Will be Sent on Application. 





THE 

TEN COMMANDMENTS 
IN 

THE 19th CENTURY 


A book on the Decalogue. By Rev. F. S. ScHEencs, 
pastor of the Brick Church, Montgomery, New 
York. 12mo., cloth, 139 pages, printed on superior 
paper, in large, clear type. Price $1.00, post-free. 
**-The Law is spiritual.’ It has nevertheless, its 

natural, moral, and practical application, which in 

this book is forcefully expounded and zealously ad- 
vocated. The author takes up each of the ten com- 
mandments in order, and applies them socially, 
commercially, politically, and religiously.” 
‘*Compared with eleven other treatises on the Dec- 


alogue it deserves a place of eminence.’’—Golden 
Rule, Boston. 


“A clever volume, adapted to be very useful, 
worthy of cordial commendation.”’—Presbyterian 
and Reformed Review. 


‘Strong. direct. pungent, a kind of preaching 
much needed in these times.”\—7he Independent, 
New York. 


‘* Popular in the best sense, applying scripture to 
every-day life.”"—The Watchman, Boston. 


Funk & Wagnalls Co., Pubs., 30 Lafayette Place, N.Y. 
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‘*Of Inestimable Historic Value.’’ 


The Cincinnati Commercial Gazette, of ‘* John 
Brown and His Men,” by Col. Richard J. Hinton 
(contem of Brown). This book is everywhere 
commended, 12mo. cloth, 752 pp. ; 22 portraits. Price, 
$1.50, post-free. Funk & Wagnalls Co., Pubs., 30 
Lafayette Place, New York. 





DIGEST. 





THE 


HoMILETIC REVIEW 





An International Monthly Magazine of Re- 
ligious Thought, Sermonic Literature, and 
Discussion of Practical Issues. Now 
in its Thirty-first Volume. 


Subscription per Year, $3.00; to Clergymen 
and Theological Students, in advance, $2.50 
per Year; Single Numbers, 30 cents. 
8vo 96 pp. 





CONTENTS FOR JANUARY. 


(A) REVIEW SECTION. 

I. THE INFLUENCE OF FALSE PHILOSOPHIES UPON 
CHARACTER AND Conpuct. By R. L. Dab- 
ney, DD., LL.D., Austin, Texas. 

Il. Toe Derective Locic OF THE RATIONALISTIC 
Critics. By A. J. F. Behrends, D.D., 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 

III. Some Recent REVISIONS OF JUDGMENT CONCERN- 
ING BIBLE STATEMENTS. By Professor Jesse 
B. Thomas, D.D., Newton, Mass. 

IV. THe CaurcH AND THE CoLLEGE. By Professor 
T. W. Hunt, Ph.D., Litt.D., Princeton, N. J. 

V. History, PROPHECY, AND THE MonuMENTs. By 
Professor J. F. McCurdy, Ph.D., LL.D., 
Toronto, Canada. 

(B) SERMONIC SECTION. 
Representative Sermons. 

THe Book For ALL Time. By John Brown, D.D., 
London, England. 

THE QvuEsTION oF Cain. By Engene Bersier, D.D. 

THE Sin oF AcHan. By T. T. Eaton, D.D., LL.D., 
Louisville, Ky. 

CHRIST THE WispoM OF Gop. By Rev. W. G. Fen- 
nel, Meriden, Conn. 

Tue Srx Sorrows oF St. Pavut. By David James 
Burrell, D.D., New York City. 

THE QUEST OF GREATNESS, OR THE FOE THAT IS 
DirFicuLT TO Conquer. By Howard Duf- 
field, D.D., New York City. 


THe CHANGING FASHION AND THE ABIDING SuB- 
STANCE. By Richard S. Storrs, D.D., LL.D., 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 

THe Divine PERSONALITY OF CHRIST. 


Suggestive Themes and Texts. 


TeExTS AND THEMES OF RECENT SERMONS. 
THEMES FOR PULPIT TREATMENT. 

(C) ILLUSTRATION SECTION. 

Hints at the Meaning of Texts, 

Hints For REVIVAL SERMONS. 
Hints For FuneraL SERMONS. 
Hints FoR MISCELLANEOUS SERMONS. 
HINTs FOR COMMUNION SERMONS. 


Side Lights from Science and History. 


LIGHT ON ScRIPTURAL TRUTHS FROM RECENT Scr- 


ENCE AND History. By Rev. George V. | 


Reichel, A.M., Ph.D., Brockport, N. Y. 


ILLUSTRATIONS OF SCRIPTURE FROM SCIENCE. By 
Arthur D. Golder, Eliot, Maine. 


Helps and Hints, Textual and Topical. 
By Arthur T. Pierson, D.D. 
| Illustrations and Similes. 


| ( D) EXEGETICAL AND EXPOSITORY SECTION. 
| THe Universal HALLeLvsan. Psatm 148. By Tal- 
| bot W. Chambers, D.D., New York. 


| MEANING oF ‘‘ RELIGION’ IN James I. 27. By Henry 
| W. Buttz, D.D., LL.D., President of Drew 
Theological Seminary, Madison, N. J. 





ScHooL oF BisLE Stupy. OLp TESTAMENT Stupy— ° 
| January : THE PENTATEUCH. 
| (E) PASTORAL SECTION. 
|Tsae Sunpay-ScHooL IN MopERN Lire. By Ralph 
Wells, New York City. 
| Tae Pastor’s Use or Tracts. By William H. 
Rice, D.D., Missionary Secretary of the Am- 
erican Tract Society. 
The Prayer-Meeting Service. By Wayland 
Hoyt. D.D., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Preachers Exchanging Views. 
The Question Box, 
(F) SOCIAT, SECTION. 
THE Sociat Prosptem. By J. H. W. Stuckenberg, 
D.D. 
THE ScHoo. oF SoctaL Stupy. By Dr. Stucken- 
| berg. 
| Livine Issues Fok PuLPIT TREATMENT. 
| (G) MISCELLANEOUS SECTION. 
| Tae Hymns AND PorTry OF THE AUTHOR OF “ AM- 
ERIKA.” By Rev. James H. Ross, Roxbury, 
| Mass. 
| Dr. JosepH PaRKER: THe Man. By Rev. D. Suther- 
land, Charlottetown, Prince Edward Island. 


(H) EDITORIAL SECTION. 
SERMONIC CRITICISM. 
The Sermon from the Text. 
Appropriate Subjects for the Lord’s Supper. 
Hevprct Data IN CURRENT LITERATURE. 
Notices oF Books oF HomILetTic VALUE. 
EDITORIAL Norges. 
Schools for Study and Culture. 
Has the Minister Time for Reading and 
Study? 
Church Methods and Church Work. 











The Lutheran Evangelist, Springfield, O.: , 


‘*Every department is full of good things. The 
Review isa thesaurus of good things for preachers.” 


The Presbyterian, Toronto, Canada: “In point 
of scholarship, ability, practical wisdom, and adap- 
tation to the needs of our ministers, THE HomiLetic 
Review is the peer of any of our monthlies.”’ 

The St. Louis Evangelist, St. Louis, Mo.: “Tre 
HomiLetic Review is the preacher's vade-mecum. 
with more valuable matter added each month than 
can be obtained by him from auy other magazine 
for the money.” 

The Christian Commonwealth, London, Eng- 
land: ‘‘Its regular visit is welcomed by thousands. 
. .. It is worthy of the widest circulation.” 

The Religious Telescope, Dayton, Ohio: ‘‘ THE 
Homitetic Review is the best published help to the 
pastor we have any knowledge of.” 


The Episcopal Methodist,Baltimore: ‘‘ We re- 


ne what we have often said, that Tae Homiuetic | 


EVIEW is a necessity to every progressive clergy- 
man, and is of vast importance, ... If a minister 
is only able to take one periodical, let it be this one.” 


Zion’s Advocate, Portland, Me.: “THe Homr- 
LETIC REVIEW sustains its reputation as a review 
most serviceable to preachers of all denominations.” 


The Christian Enquirer, New York: “ Pastors 
who want to pong. shenaet of the times can scarcely 
do without Tae Homitetic Review.”’ 


The Religious Herald, Hartford: ‘Its editors 
and publishers have made marked improvements 
| in it from time to time, and it has now attained a 
| leading position in its department in literature.” 
The Central Baptist, St. Louis, Mo : ‘‘ We have 

been reading Tae HomiLetic Review for ten or fif- 

| teen years, first as pastor, then as editor, and for 
a use we do not hesitate to commend it most 
| highly. . . . One of the problemsthat we have never 
| yet been able to solve is how a pastor can get along 
| without THe Homi.etic Review... . It is a theo- 
| logical seminary in miniature.”’ 


| Christian Oracle, Chicago. Ill.: ‘* The Sermonic 

| Section is made especially attractive by contribu- 

| tions from representative preachers in different 
parts of the world.” 

| Messiah’s Herald, Boston, Mass: ‘This 

| magazine is a very helpful one to the pastor and 

osey mye & It is ably conducted and gives only the 

t in the field which it occupies.” 

The Episcopal Recorder, Philadelphia: ‘‘Itis 

| impossible for any one to go over its various well- 
filled departments without being impressed with the 

[this journa which must attach to the reading of 


this journal by those for whose benefit it is main- 
tained.” 

Indiana Baptist, Indianapolis, Ind.: ‘THE 
Homitetic Review needs no introduction to wide- 
awake and progressive pastors for whom it is 
mainly intended. . . . It is beyond question a most 
helpful publication.” 





FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY, Publishers, 30 Lafayette Place, New York. 
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THE TRIBUTE OF SCHOLARSHIP 


Oxford, Cambridge, Yale, Harvard, 
Universities and Colleges Praise 
the Standard Dictionary. 


all 





From all the great universities and colleges 
throughout the English-speaking world come the 
highest possible words of praise for the new Stand- 
ard Dictionary. The following are fair samples of 
all: 

Prof. A. H. Sayce, the Eminent Philologist, Oxford 
University, England, says: 

“The Standard Dictionary is truly magnificent, 
and worthy of the great continent which produced 


it. Itis morethan complete. It iscertain to super- 
sede all other dictionaries of the English language.” 


Prof. J. E. Sandys, Cambridge University, Eng- 
land, says: 

“Itis an admirable work, and deserves~to be- 
come famous on both sides of the Atlantic.” 


Hon. E. J. Phelps, Professor of Lawin Yale Uni- 
versity, ex-Minister to Great Britain, says: 

“The work is extremely well done throughout. 
For general and practical purposes it is the best 
American dictionary now available.” 

Prof. N. S. Shaler, Harvard University, says: 


“The Standard Dictionary will remain an endur- 
ing monument to the labor of its editors.” 


J. W. Bashford, President of Ohio Wesleyan 
University, says: 

‘*I say more emphatically than ever before that 
it is by far the best dictionary in the English 
language.” 

The prices of this peerless Dictionary, elegantl 
bound in leather, ors ouah lower than those of the 
Century, in cloth binding. 


PRICES: 


Single Vol. Two Vol. 
Half Russia, a $15.00 $18.00 
Full Russia, - - - - 18.00 22.00 
Morocco, - - - + = 22,00 26.00 


lf you know of no Agent in your neighborhood send 
your subscription to 
Funk & Wagnalis Co., Pubs., 30 Lafayette Place, N.Y. 
Descriptive Circulars Will be Sent on Application. 





CLUBBING RATES 
WITH OUR PERIODICALS. 


Regular Club 
FOR 1696. Rate. Rate. 
Tae Voice with Tae Lirerary D1- 
GEST, l year, - - - - = $400 $3.50 
Tae Voice with Tae Homietic Re- 
View. lyear, - - - - - 4.00 
THe Voice with THe Missionary 
REVIEW OF THE WoRLD, 1 year, - 
Tue Voice with both the above- 
named REVIEWS, 1 year, - - - 
Tue Voice with Tse Literary Dr- 
Gest and both Reviews, 1 year, - 
Tue Voice with THe MISSIONARY 
REVIEW OF THE WoRLD and THE 
LirrkRARY DicesT,1 year, - - 
Tae Voice with Tae Literary DI- 
Gest and Tae HomILetic REVIEW, 
1 year, - - - - a aoe 
Tae Homitetic Review with Tae 
MISSIONARY REVIEW OF THE WORLD, 
1 year, - - - - - - 
Tae Homitetic Review with THe 
LiTeRAryY DiGEsT, 1 year, . - 
THe Missionary Review OF THE 
Wortp with THe Literary Dr- 
GEST, 1 year, - - . - - 
Tae Literary Dicest with THE 
HomiLetic Review and Tae Mis- 
SIONARY REVIEW OF THE WORLD, 
1 year, - eo - -« - 850 7.00 


THe Literary Dicest: Three annual subscrip- 
tions, $6.00, provided that not more than one of them 
be from an old subscriber, i.e., one already on its 
subscription list (regular rate, $3 each). 





3.50 
3.50 3.00 
6.50 5.50 


9.50. 8.00 


6.50 5.50 


7.00 6.00 


5.50 4.560 


6.00 5,00 


5.50 5.00 





EE"The above-named club-rates do not 
include premiums at any time offered 
either to new or old subscribers. 


Funk & Wagnalis Co., Pubs., 30 Lafayette Place, N.Y. 





By the Winners 


of the 








New York Herald 








Prizes. 


(Julian Hawthorne is winner of the New York Herald's recent. Ten-Thousand-Dollar Prize for the 


Best Novel—His ‘Archibald Malmaison,” 


published by the Funk & Wagnalls Company, he 


rates as among his very best works. Edgar Fawcett is winner of the New York Herald's Two- 
Thousand-Dollar Prize for the Best Short Story (His “Songs of Doubt and Dream,” see below, is 
considered his best book of Poems).—See New York Herald of December 1, 1895.] 


JULIAN HAWTHORNE’S 
BOOKS 


Published by the Funk & WaGNnauis Company. 





Archibald Malmaison 


The Trial of Gideon, and ' Two Novels 
The Countess Almara’s Murder ( in one volume. 


Prince Saroni’s Wife, and 


A Novel. 











Two Novels 
in one volume. 





The Pearl-shell Necklace 





ARCHIBALD MALMAISON.—A Masterpiece 
by This Distinguished Novelist. 12mo, Cloth, 
128 pp. 75 Cents. Post-free. 


The London Times says: ‘The climax of this 
story is so terrible, and so dramatic in its intensity, 
that it is impossible to class it with any situation of 
modern fiction.”’ 


The Sunday-School Times, Philadelphia, says: 
“It is a powerful story, original in plot and strong 
in literary skill.” 


The London Globe says: *‘ ‘Archibald Malmaison’ 
is one of the most daring attempts to set the wildes- 
fancy masquerading in the cloak of science, which 
has ever, perhaps, been made. Mr. Hawthorne has 
—— to combine the almost perfect construct 
tion of a typical French novelist, with a more than 
typically German power of conception. Genius 
is here of a kind more artistically self-governed 
than Hoffman’s, and less obviously self-conscious 
than Poe’s. A strange sort of jesting humor gives 
piquancy to its grimness.” 


THE TRIAL OF GIDEON, and THE COUNT- 
ESS ALMARA’S MURDER. Two Novels Bound 
Together in One Volume. 12mo, Cloth. 75 
Cents. Post-free. 
The Interior, Chicago, says: “Both stories are 
told in that vividly dramatic and fascinating style 


of which Mr. Hawthorne is so thoroughly the 
master.’* 


PRINCE SARONI’S WIFE, and THE PEARL- 

SHELL NECKLACE. Two Novels Bound in 
One Volume. 12mo, Cloth. 75 Cents. Post- 
free. 

R. H. Stoddard,in The Mail and Express, New 
York, says: ‘‘Mr. Julian Hawthorne has written 
many things that are remarkable, either in concep- 
tion or execution, but nothing that —— 
‘Prince Saroni’s Wife,, and ‘The Pearl-shell 
Necklace.’ The character of Agatha is as perfect 
as the character of any of Shakespeare’s women, 
and the supernatural laugh which haunts the ruins 
of the old mill-wheel is beyond anything of the kind 
that we remember, Mr. Hawthorne is a man of 

jus. 





EDGAR FAWCETT’S 
BOOKS 


Published by the Funx & WaGnatis Company. 





The Buntling Ball. A Grweco-American Play, 
A Man’s Will. A Novel. 
The New King Arthur. 
Rutherford. A Novel. 
ar 

Songs of Doubt and Dream. A Book of Poems. 





An Opera, 











THE BUNTLING BALL. A Greeco-American 
Play. A Keen Satire on New York Society. 


Illustrated by ©. O. Weldon. 12mo, Cloth. 
$1.50. Post-free. 
The New York Tribunesays: ‘'. . . Itis well done 
.. has plenty of spirit and sparkle. ... The 


illustrations by Weldon are particularly good. . . . 
The book is handsomely printed and with taste.”’ 

A MAN'S WILL. A Novel, Showing the De- 
grading Effects of Drunkenness in the Upper 
Ranks of Society. 12mo, Cloth, 310 pp. $1.50. 
Post-free. 

The New York Press says: “It is the best tem- 
perance story published in many years, if indeed its 
equal exists.” 

THE NEW KING ARTHUR. An Opera with- 

out Music. 12mo, Cloth. $1.50. Post-free. 


Albion W. Tourgee writes: ‘I have derived ex- 
yee pleasure from the perusal of ‘ The New Kin 


rthur.’... It is thoroughly charming, ap 
every line enjoyable. .. .” 
The Washington Post says: “It is all merit. It 
is flawlessly funny.” 
RUTHERFORD. A Novel. 12mo, Cloth. $1.00. 
Post-free. 


The Independent, New York, says: “This is a 
notably manly and forcible ay. surpassing his 
‘Ambitious Woman,’ which stood for Mr. Fawcett’s 
best work of Fiction until this appeared.” 

The Boston Traveler says: ‘Itisanovel that has 
in it qualities of brain and heart, and fine divination 
and poetic feeling. . .. Few novels will fascinate 
one more than ‘ Rutherford.’” , 


SONGS OF DOUBT AND DREAM. A Book 

of Poems. 8vo, 320 pp. Gilt top, Cloth. $2.00. 

The Boston Beacon says: ‘‘ He must be dull who 
can not get delight from Mr. Fawcett's clear-cut, 
rich, and polis verse... . As for phrasing, Mr. 
Fawcett is king of this art.” 

The Indianapolis Journal says: ‘Mr Fawcett 
is the leading representative of that school of “csewom 
which deals with topics of the time, and with human 
passions, follies, and frailtiesas heseesthem. He is 
always earnest and vigorous. .. .” 





For sale by all booksellers, or sent, post- 
paid, on receipt of price by the publishers. 


FUNK & WAGNALLS CO., Publishers, 30 Lafayette Place, New York. 





The Perfect Perpetual Calendar. 
Simplest; most reliable; 50 cents, post-free. Funk 
& Wagnalls Co., Pubs., 30 Lafayette Place, New York. 


The Churchman, New York, says: ‘‘ This is one of 
the best Ss calendars we have ever seen, its 
prime merit being that of simplicity. It is equally 
available for the student and business man for ascer- 
taining past and future dates.” 





The Premillenarian View, 

‘The Coming of the Lord,” a series of essays by 
John C. Rankin, D.D. ‘* Refutes the premillenarian 
view, and does it well.”—Episcopal Methodist, Balti- 
more. en by \ eae cents, pee eee. 

om: lishers, ‘ay- 
ette Place, New York.” : 





43 Five-Minute Object-Sermons to Children. 

Through Eye-gate and Ear-gate, into the city of 
Child-Soul, by Sylvanus Stall, D.D.: ‘They are de- 
lightful and helpful beyond expression.” — Herald of 
Gospel Liberty. 12mo. cloth, 256 pp., price, $1; post- 
free. Funk & Wagnalls Company, Publishers, 30 
Lafayette Place, New York. 
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A DESIDERATUM TO MANY. 


BOUND VOLUME 
—XI— 


Literary Digest 
May, 1895—Nov. (incl.) 1895. 


With Full and Copious Indexes. 


794 pp. Substantially Bound in Cloth. 
PRICE, $4.00. CARRIAGE FREE. 


We have also a few copies each of the following 
volumes : ‘ 


Vol. VIII., 690 pp., containing the weekly num- 
bers from November, 1893, to April, 1894, inclusive. 


Vol. IX., 780 pp., containing the weekly numbers 
from May to October, 1894, inclusive. 


Vol. X., 780 pp., containing the weekly numbers 
from November, 1894, to April, 1895, inclusive. 


Each with full indexes ; cloth-bound, etc. 
Price, Per Vol., $4.00, Carriage Free. : 


The bound volumes of THE LITERARY Dt- 
GEST aptly supply the center-table, make 
most desirable gift-books, are a valuable ac- 
quisition to any library, and contain matter 
of interest and value for all classes of readers. 


Publishers THE LITERARY DIGEST, 
30 LaraveTTe Piace, New Yorg. 





Now Is The Time to Subscribe! 


THE MISSIONARY 
REVIEW 
OF THE WORLD. 


A Monthly Magazine of Missionary Intelligence and 
the Discussion of pt arse Problems, ring 
e Mission of every Society of every Country 
of all Parts of the World. 


EDITOR-IN-CHIEF : 

ARTHUR T. PIERSON, D.D. 
Associate Editors: J. T. Gracey, D.D., President of 
the “ International Missionary Union,*’ Roches- 
ter, N. Y.; D. L. Lzonarp, D.D. Managing 
Editor: D. L. Prerson. 


Each number contains 80 large Svo pages (the 
bound volume at end of each year contains nearly 
1,000 pages). $2.50 per year; $2.00 in clubs of ten 
or more. Specimen copy, 25 cents. Now in its 
ninth year. Bound volume, $3.00. 


The Review of Reviews, London, in a critical 
estimate of the missionary periodicals of the day, 
written by the editor of the Missionary News, says: 
“The [American] Missionary REVIEW OF THE 
Wor tp is far away the best thing out. In every re- 
spect—literary style, breadth, news, get-up, right : 
but, of course, such a big thing as Britishers have 
not dreamed of in missions.*’ 


“The Missionary Review of the World,” 
30 Lafayette Place, New York. 
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toast bread 


and keep it dry. There'll be no 
danger of its molding. But 
moisten the bread with water, 
and see the result. It is covered 
with mold. So with consump- 
tion. Its germs will not grow 
in the lungs unless everything is 
suitable to them. Weakness, 
poor blood, loss of appetite, 
coughs and colds often prepare 
the ground for the development 
of its germs. To destroy germ- 
life the system must be kept ina 
well-nourished condition. Do 
not lose flesh. 

Take Scott’s Emulsion, with 


hypophosphites, as a preventive. 
It furnishes the reinforcements 
necessary for the body to con- 
quer in the easiest possible form. 
The oil is in a state quickly taken 


up by the organs and tissues. 
soc, and $1.00 Scorr & Bowns, Chemists, New York 
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** Sound Suggestions.’’ 
—Prof. J. H. Gilmore, Rochester University. 


Before an Audience ; 
Or, the Use of the Will in Public Speaking. 


Talks to the Students of the University of St. 
Andrews and the University of Aberdeen. 


By NATHAN SHEPPARD. 
12mo, Cloth. Price, 75 cents, Post Free. 


N York E list— 
“Te knocks to. finders the theories of elocu- 
tionists.”’ 


Prof. J. H. Gilmore, Rochester University— 
“Tt is replete with practical sense and sound 
n.” 


Pittsburg Chronicle— 

‘*HE DOES NOT TEACH ELOCUTION, BUT THE ART OF 
PUBLIC SPEAKING. . . . Gives su jons that will 
enable one to reach and move and influence men.”’ 


National Baptist, Philadelphia— 

“How many tiful stories of the advice given 
by actors and orators he poy mony ae 
ful bubbles he bursts! ‘talks’ are decidedly 
witty and philosophical.” 


Jos. T. Duryea, D.D.— 

“TI shall recommend it to our three schools of 
elocution. It is capital, familiar, and racy, and 
profoundiy philoso ys 


Literary World— 
‘*We advise every public speaker to read ot eos 
Soqeains angure: this book ; the rest will fol- 


Funk & Wagnalis Co., Pubs., 30 Lafayette Place, N.Y. 





Press of the Publishers’ Printing Company, 132, 134 and 136 Weat 14th Street, New York. 
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